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Oliver Cromwell and his Times. By 
Thomas Cromwell. 8vo.-pp. 484. 
London, 182). 

We are persuaded, that to many per- 

sous * Oliver Cromwell and his Times’ 

will appear a subject so completely ex- 
hausted by historians and biographers, 
that no new interest can be given to it. 


Indeed, the incidents in the life of 


Cromwell, and the events in which he 
had so conspicuous a share, are so well 
known, that there is really nothing new 
to be said upon the subject, except as 
to the real character of this extraordi- 
nary man, which appears to us never to 
have been satisfactorily drawn. The 
same party-feeling, which, in and near 
his own time, made either a saint or a de- 
vil of him, has pervaded, in a greater or 


‘less degree, all his biographers up to 


the present day. To portray the true 
character of Cromwell, not as he ap- 
peared to others, but to shew the true 
workings of his mind in all the various 
situations in which he was placed, not- 
withstanding all that has been said up- 
on it, still remained a desideratum. 
‘The author of the present volume has 
done more towards this than any pre- 
ceding writer; but, before we enter 
into the work, we shall briefly advert 
to the two lives of Cromwell, which have 
appeared within the last two years. 
Of one of these, the Memoirs of Crom- 
well, by his descendant, Oliver Crom- 
well, Esq. we have already recorded 
our opinion*®, and, therefore, shall only 
remark, that Mr. Cromwell makes his 
aucestor an unblemished pattern of all 
the virtues, whether of the private in- 
dividual, the statesman, the warrior, 
the sovereign, or the saint. The other 
life of Cromwell, to which we alluded, 
sin French, by M. Villemain, pub- 
lished at Paris, in two volumes, 8vo. 
1819. M. Villemain draws a ver 


different character of Cromwell from 
that of his descendant; but, as all his 
oration was necessarily drawn from 
oglish sources, we should look in vain 
* See the geview of this work in No. 39 of the 


Literary Chronicle. 
You, Lf]. 


' 





for new facts. Indeed, M. Ville- 
main’s work is evidently less intended 
to supply any chasm in our own infor- 
mation on the events of the time in 
which Cromwell lived, than to enuvble 
the French to apply to their views and 
situation the conclusions which were to 
be adduced froin the relation of facts, 
which he considered analogous to the 
recent and then existing circumstances 
of France. 

The present biographer of Crom- 
well, though sufficiently strong and li- 
beral in his politics, displays much dis- 
crimination in the choice of his mate- 
rials, and great impartiality in estimat- 
ing the character of Cromwell; but 
we differ from him very much, if he 
thinks that the present situation of this 
country bears the slightest analogy fo 
that of England in the time of Charles 
the First, or that we need any new 
memento, to save us from republican- 
ism or civil war. But passing over « 
heavy introduction, and a still heavier 
preface, we shall come to the Memoir 
itself, which commences with the fol- 
lowing well-drawn character of the sub- 


ject of the work :— 


‘ Of all men living at the era of political 
and religious conflict just described, Oli- 
ver Cromwell was, perhaps, the best cal- 
culated, not merely to ‘ride in the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm,’’ but to direct 
it so as invariably to promote his own ad- 
vantage. Himself, past doubt, both a po- 
litical and religious enthusiast, he was 
certain, from that circumstance alone, of 
securing the consideration, applause, and 
hearty services, of numbers; and, being 
at the same time gifted with a very extra- 
ordinary portion of a most opposite gua- 
lity, self&command, he could instantly, 
when his interests required it, bid the 
current of his own feelings subside, while 
he continued to avail himself of the full 
tide of those of others. by turns sincere 
and a hypocrite; a religionist and a zea- 
lous worldling ; a man of gravity and (al- 
most) a buffoon; a preacher and a pun- 
ster; a clown and 4, gentleman ; stately 
and familiar; slovenly and precise; an 
orator and without words to express hiin-| 
self; cautious and yet enterprising; ar- 
dent and yet methodical; ready and yet 


{ invariably politic ;—his very defects were 


made to turn to his account, almost 





| fex perditissimus, 





equally with his admirable qualities ; aad, 





by literally becoming “all things to all 
nen,’ he contrived to elevate himself 
above all his competitors.’ 

This passage is calculated to’ cre- 
ate a favourable opinion of the spirit 
in which the wock’ ts written ; and we 
can bear an equally favourable testi- 
inony to the mdustry of the author, 
who appears not only to have consulted 
every printed work that could assist 
him, but also to have resorted to thie 
MS. treasures on the subject in the 
British Museum, selections from which 
are given in the Appendix.— We shall 
iow proceed to give a very rapid sketch 
of the life of this most extraordinary 
individual, 

Oliver Cromwell was born at Hua- 
tingdon, April 25th, 1599, of a good 
family, both maternally and pater- 
nally; but, notwithstanding the denial 
of his descendant, Oliver Cromwell, 
there is no reason to doubt, that his 
father being a second’son, and by no 
means munificeritly provided for, en- 
gaged in trade, as has been generally 
asserted. ‘The education of Cromwell 
corresponded with the situation of his 
family; at an early age, he was snd to 
be ‘ aspiring, stubborn, and obstinate,’ 
and of ‘no settled constancy.” The 
story of his quarrelling with Charles I. 
when both were children, and his 
dream, we pass over as well known, 
our biographer inclining to believe 
in the authenticity of both. Front the 
Grammar School of his native village, 
Cromwell was sent to Sydney, Sussex 
Colleze, Cambridge, April o3rd, 1616. 
The entry in the College Register ts 
as follows :— 


'* Apr 23. Oliverus Cremwell Huntiog- 


donieusis admissus at Com- 

mentum Sociorum Aprillis 

vicesimo tertio, 1616, Mr.o 

Ricardo Howlet. 

‘Between which entry apd the nex, 
crowded in, and in a smelter letter, his 
character is thus curioutly drawn by 
some unknown hand :— 

‘ Hic fuit grandis ile knposter, Carni- 
i, pientissimo Rege 

Carolo 1.° nefaria Coede sublato, ipsum 

usurpavit Thronum et tria Regna, al 

quing. ferme Armorum Spatium, sub Pr: - 
tectoris-Nomine indomita T'yrannide vex~ 
avit.’ 


bO16 
i¢ J. 1. 
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At college, he acquired some know- 
lege of Latin, but his attainments 
were inconsiderable, and he was more 
addicted to rude (and some say vicious) 
sports than to study. He was soon 
after sent to town, and entered of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where, instead of studying 
the law, he learned the follies and 
vices of thetown. But whatever were 
his early improprieties, they were of no 
long continuance, and, on returning to 
Huntingdon, before he was quite of 
age, his conduct became correct, and 
even moral. In August, 1620, he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
James Bourchier, of Fitsted, Essex ; 
and during no less than sixteen years 
following, he resided either at his na- 
tive town, or at St. Ives; when his do- 
mestic and moral character was irre- 
proachable, and his religious duvies 
carried to an excess. There is strong 
reason to believe, that during this pe- 
riod he improved his fortune, by carry- 
ing on the business of a brewer. In 
the third Parliament of Charles I., 
which met, March 17, 1627, Cromwell 
was chosen to represent the borough of 
Huntingdon, . This parliament was 
the schoo! of his politics, if not the 
hot-bed of his ambition; here he stu- 
died the tempers and characters of 
many of those with whom he was after- 
wards to effect such surprising changes 
in all things, as yet apparently stand- 
ing on solid bases around him. He 
spoke with strong sense and manliness 
on the various topies. that caine before 
the house. In the year 1635, Crom- 
well, who had been disgusted with the 
conduct of Charles to the Parliament, 
was residing at St. [ves, in the capa- 
city of a farmer, and actively engaged 
in the parochial affairs of the place. 
His religious conduct was s6 exemplary, 
that he is said to have returned several 
sums of money which he had formerly 
won by gambling to the losers. It was 
about this time that he began to 
entertain a serious design of disposing 
of his property in England, and of ex- 
changing his native soil for ‘that of 
North America :— 


‘The plantation called New England, 
in North America, was held by the settlers 
there by patent fromthe king. Numbers 
of the people, consequently, both minis- 
ters'and others, who now sold their estates 
and set sail for this distant province, na- 
turally hoped, by such an expedient, not 
to be thought wanting in Joyal affection: 
to their prince and country, while they 
presefyed unimpaired their religious li- 

erty. But the court, becoming jealous 
of the departare of so-many subjects, at 
length issued a proclamation, forbidding 


tion over them. 
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any more to leave the island without a 
royal licence. ‘This proclanvation being 
evaded, the next step taken was by an 
order in council, authorising ‘‘ the lord- 
treasurer to take speedy and effectual 
course for the stay of eight ships, now in 
the river of Thames, prepared to go to 
New England,” and for ‘ putting on land 
all the passengers and provisions therein 
intended for the voyage.”’—In one of 
these vessels were Cromwell, and _ his 
compatriot Hampden! How short-sight- 
ed thus appear the precautions of ty- 
ranny !’ 

When, in 1639, the King made an 
arbitrary and ill-judged attack on the 
Earl of Bedford respecting the drain- 
age of the fens, Cromwell both spoke 
and acted with such eminent ability and 
effect, in favour of that nobleman, that 


from this era we may date the rise of 


his political consequence. The spirit- 
ed opposition which he made to the 
commissioners appointed to ascertain 
how the King might, with acolourable 
pretext, deprive the earl of the lands he 
had drained by a grant from the crown, 
aroused the universal spirit of the coun- 
try in behalf of the undertakers, and 


Cromwell received the appellation of 


‘Lord of the Fens.’ Hampden, who 
was his kinsman, from that day pro- 
pounced him one that would § sit well 
at the mark ;’? and his popularity na- 
turally increased with the commenda- 
tions of a well-known leader, and his 
already powerful party. 
most early advocates of Hampden in 


the affair of the ship-money, was Crom- 


well, with whom the calm of privacy 
was now for ever passed, and succeeded 


by the turmoil of political intrigue, or 


the bustle of military adventure :— 
‘ Henceforth,’ savs our author, ‘ was he 


a compound of such virtues and vices, of 
qualities so various and so opposed, that 


a mind and powers exactly similar to his 
own, were alone, perhaps, capable of li- 
terally developing his career. Religious, 
to the last, in his private and domestic 
conduct, he accustomed himself to the 
practice of a greater or less degree of dis- 
simulation throughout his public life. 


Enthusiastic to a high degree in the cause 


he had espoused, he yet calculated con- 
sequences one by one, as they occurred, 
with almost unfailing exactness. So sim- 

le were his language and manners, that 
* appeared incapable of disguising a 


purpose that had arisen in his mind; yet 


by penetration and address the most exqui- 
site, did he at the same time so read the 
hearts, and so accommodate himself to 
the humours, of all with whom he asso- 
ciated, as at once to make them his firm 


‘friends, and footstools to his future eleva- 
His existence became a 
perpetual harlequinade; his expressions 
shifting’from -the spiritual to ‘the coarsely 


1 


Among the 
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jocular; his conduct, from the pliant to 
the overbearing; from the submissive, to 
the most vehement contradictions and the 
boldest opposition. He could be gen. 
tle, almost to effeminacy; or rude, aj. 
most to brutality; the protector of an jp. 
sect, Or a savage presiding at a human 
massacre! He was found to have facy} 
ties, tempers, tastes, nay, even apparent 
habits, adapted to all seasons and o¢ca. 
sions. Hence, he could pursue an objeet 
by the most concealed and devious tracks 
or pounce upon it, like the eagle, bya 
single flight and stoop: he could charm 
and wile impediments from his path, or 
shiver them to fragments at a blow- 
he could enter with an equal zest into the 
occupations of preaching, fighting, and 
reigning ; was equally at home in the 
prayer-meeting, the camp, and the palace; 
and, as hitherto he had brewed and farm- 
ed, with all a tradesman’s tact for the art 
of business and acquiring wealth, he now 
bestrode his war-horse with a grace en. 
tirely chivalric, and vaulted from the sad- 
dle but to sit the throne with an ease that 
made royalty seem a portion of his nature, 
Meanwhile, in every change of time and 
circumstance, religion, be it once again 
peculiarly observed, far from contracting, 
enlarged her hold upon his feelings ; but, 
gradually deserting his judgment, while 
her sphere of influence was lamentably 
abridged in fact, the success that attended 
all his undertakings taught his enthusiasm 
so greatly to extend it in idea, that, finally, 
his every action appeared to him direct- 
ed by a heavenly guidance, and his very 
crimes the offspring of a decreed necessity, 
or instruments to execute upon earth 
God's righteous vengeance !—By consi- 
derations similar to these only, it. is pre- 
sumed, shall we be able to pursue and to 
appreciate the future life of Cromwell.’ 


In the Parliament of 1640, Cromwell 
was returned one of the members for 
the town of Cambridge; and in the se- 
cond Parliament of the same year, he 
was a second time returned for the 
same place. This was the famous 
Long Parliament. The house was di- 
vided and sub-divided into more than 
forty committees, for the consideration 
of petitions, grievances, &c. Crom 
well was on one of these; and Sir Philip 
Warwick, a_ royalist contemporary, 
gives the following curious description 
of his person at that ttme:— =~ 

«« The first time (writes Sir Philip) I 
ever took notice of him, was in the be- 
ginning of the Parliament held in Novem- 
ber, 1640, when I vainly thought myself 
a courtly young gentleman; (for we 
courtiers valued ourselves much upon our 
good clothes.) I came into the house one 
morning, well clad, and perceived a ger 
tleman speaking, whom | knew not, very 
ordinarily apparelled ; for it was @ pe 
cloth suit, which seemed to have bees 
made by an ill country tailor; his linen 





was plain, and not very clean; and I re- 
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member a speck or two of blood upon his 
little band, which was not much larger 
than his collar: his hat was without a hat- 
band. Hisstature was of agape size ; his 
sword stuck close to his side; his coun- 
tenance swolnand reddish ; his voice sharp 
and untureable; and his eloquence full 
of feroour—for the subject matter would 
not bear much of reason, it being in be- 
half of a servant of Mr. Prynne’s, who 
had disperst libels against the Queen for 
her dancing, and such like innocent and 
courtly sports ; and he aggravated the im- 

risonment of this man by the council- 
table unto that height, that one would 
have believed the very government itself 
had been in great danger by it. I sincere- 
ly profess it lessened much my reverence 
unto that great council, for he was very 
much hearkened unto. And yet | lived to 
see this very gentleman, whom, out of no 
ill-will to him I thus describe, by multi- 
plied good successes, and by real, but 
wouryh power, (having had a better tay- 
lor, and more converse among good com- 
pany,) in my own eye, when for six 
weeks together I was a prisoner in his 
sergeant’s hands, and daily waited at 
Whitehall, appear of a great and majes- 
tick deportinent and comely presence.” ’ 


We shall not enter into the various 
disputes between Charles and his pare 
liament, nor intothe discontents which 
were now 60 numerous us to render the 
situation of the tnonarch very critical :-- 


‘Among the signs of those perilous 
times, (so happily passed,) may be here 
noticed petitions out of number from vast 
bodies of the people, assembled through- 
out the land, stating the resolution of the 
parties subscribing ‘ to ltve and die in 
defence of the privileges of Parliament ;”’ 
these petitions being from counties, ci- 
ties, towns, parishes, and various trades, 
the latter including the porters, who 
alone it is said amounted to fifteen thou- 
sand. ‘The apprentices also petitioned, to 
the same effect; as did at last even the 
beggars. Another strong symptom of the 
revolutionary spirit abroad, was, that the 
women were generally seized with the 
mania of politics; and discovered, ina 
multitude of instances, minds yet more 
agitated than those of the men; and these 
also, to the number of many thousands, 
proceeded with their petition to West- 
ininster,’ 

Previously to the actual breaking 
out of the civil war, Cromwell, who had 
resolved to stand or fall with the Par- 
liument, had proved himself an active 
Partizan, by distributing arms in the 
town of Cambridze,—raising atroop of 
horse out of that county and Hants,— 

seizing the magazine in Cambridge 

astle»—and by stopping a quantity of 
Plate that was on its way from that uni- 
versity to the King, at York. A 


. 
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disciples ; every one of whom isa David, 
u man of war, and «a prophet; gifted 
men all, that resolve to their work bet- 
ter than any of the sons of Levi.’ 
There is not, perhaps, a more decisive 
evidence of Cromwell’s genius, than 
that he enlisted the religious enthusi- 
asin of the times on the Parliament's 
side; and first set the courage anu re- 
solution of a high tone of religious 
feeling in array against the same wili- 
tary virtues inspired by high birth and 
loyalty. Cromwell having become a 
colonel and a commander, led the van 
of the forces commanded by the Earl 
of Manchester, in their attack on the 
royalists, in October, 1643 :— 
‘At the word, ‘Truth and Peace,’’ 
Cromwell’s men, himself at their head, 
advanced, singing psalms; reserving 
their charge, however, until the enemy’s 
horse had fired. A second salute, anda 
charge from the King’s troops themselves, 
inet their approach to the royal line. By 
the last volley, Cromwell’s horse was 
killed, and fell with him to the ground; 
and, ere he was well risen, being now 
mixed péle méle with the combatants, he 
was again prostrated by the hand of a roy- 
alist gentleman, thought to have been Sir 
Ingram Hopton; again rising, however, 
he seized a sorry horse from one of his 
troopers, remounted, and contributed his 
personal share to the victory obtained.’ 
The battle of Marston Moor was 
gained almost entirely by the extraor- 
dinary courage and conduct of Crom- 
well, who,-when the battle seemed lost, 
rallied his troops and gained an impor- 
tant victory. In the decisive battle of 
Naseby, Cromwell, who was then 
Lieutenant-General, again displayed 
his military talents to great advantage, 
gaining a complete victory over the 
royalists. In all the negociations or 
attempts at negociation, that were made 
after the person of the king had been 
seized, Cromwell showed himself us 
wary a politician as he was a skilful 
veneral; and his aims at ascendancy 
were evident throughout his whole con- 
duct ; although he appears to have af- 
terwards given his consent to the king’s 
trial with reluctance. When the king 
was brought to his capital for this pur- 
pose, he was escorted to Sir Robert 
Cotton’s residence by the river side :— 
‘On this occasion, a characteristic in- 
cident is related by Sir Purbeck Temple, 
who was one of the judges named by the 
Commons, but who refused to act. His 
narration, given in evidence on the trial 
of Henry Marten, the regicide, after the 
restoration, is to the effect that, having 
concealed himself bebind the hangings of | 
the room in which the commissioners 





frnint writer of that day says, ‘ As for 
oll Cromwell, he is gone forth in the | 


were inet to determine oa the mode of 


might of hie spirit, with all his train of 


. 


on this celebrated rock. 


trial, in such a manner as to be able both 
tosee and hear what passed, news came 
that the King was landed at Sir Robert 
Cotton’s stairs; when Cromwell ran toa 
window which overlooked the water, to 
observe him as he came up the gatden, 
and “ returned as white as the wall!” — 
exclaiming to the board—*“ My masters, 
he is come ! he is come! and now. are we 
doing that great work that the nation will 
be full of. Therefore, I desire you, let us 
resolve here what answer we shall give the 
King when he comes before us ; for the 
first question he will ask of us will be, 
by what authority and commissions we do 
try him?’ ‘To which, “ none answered 
presently ;’” but that, ‘after a litthe space, 
Henry Marten rose up, aud said, * In the 
name of the Commons and Parliament 
assembled, and all the good people of 
England.”” What a picture have we of 
the state of Cromwell’s mind in this sim- 
ple circumstance! However others 
might be deluded into the crime they 
were about to commit, by unfeig 
though erring notions of duty or necessity, 
to him the just bearing of the case was 
manifest: he knew they could possess no 
‘authority or cominission” to adjudge 
their sovereign; his late conduct had 
evinced, that he was sensible of the line 
that should be drawn between the lawful 
deposition (in very extraordinary circum- 
stances) of a King, and his secret or for- 
mal murder;—and every feeling that 
could be prompted by native humanity, 
or the deepest sense of religion, aroused 
by a glimpse of the unhappy monarch, 
whom, in spite of his convictions, he had 
resolved on devoting to destruction; he 
‘* returned as white as the wall ;”’ and his 
exclamation, ‘* My masters, he is come! 
he is come!’’—joined with the pertinent 
question to the board that followed jt— 
may be supposed te have escaped him 
with a degree of pathos, an affecting so- 
lemnity, which, together with his very Un- 
usual hurry of manners and paleness of 
countenance, had so staggering an effect 
upon the assembly, that none could ‘ an- 
swer presently,” but all shrunk, appalled 
for the moment, from the awful business 
they had taken in hand.’ 
( lo be concluded in our neat.) 

——2= +e 
Recollections of a Classical Tour 
through various Parts of Greece, 
Turkey, and Italy. By P.E. Laurent. 

(Concluded from p. 325.) 
In an account of the Acropolis, Mr. 
Laurent contrasts Pausanias’s descrip- 
tion with the modern state of this once 
splendid citadel, and while he deplores 
with true classic feeling, the cannonad- 
ing of the Venetian artillery, and the 
dilapidatious of Turkish masons, he 
severely censures ‘ the purlojnings of 
classic virtuosi,’ who have joined in the 
spoliations of the magnificent temples 
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Pantheon, has been severely censured 
both by the French and by many persons 
in this country; and a satirical line was 
cut upon the walls of the Pandro- 
seon :— 

* Quod non fecerunt Goti hoe fecerunt Scoti.’ 


Mr. Laurent, after noticing the 


general complaints on the subject, 
says,— 

‘ Before 1 quitted Athens, I, however, 
saw enough to convince ine that it is pro- 
per that the magnificent works of. the 
Greek sculptors should be placed under 
the safe-guard of a nation fond of art, ra- 
ther than be left exposed to the senseless 
fury of the ‘Turks, the depredations of 
pitvate collectors, and the insults of igno- 
rant travellers. Hardly do any persons 
quit the Acropolis, without clipping from 
its monuments some relic to carry back 
to their country: this rage for destroying 
has been carried so far, that the elegant 
Tonic capitals, which | before mentioned. 
have nearly disappeared, and not one of 
the Carvyatides now stands entire. The 
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shave their heads, leaving only a small 
tuft on the crown, and none buat the 
priests wear beards. The dress of the 
lower class consists of a coarse linen 
shirt, a pair of blue loose cotton draw- 
ers, a woollen jacket, a small red scull- 
cap, and « narrow blue turban of coarse 
cotton. The middle class dress nearly 
in the same manner, but with the addi- 
tion of cotton stockings, and French or 
Italian shoes. 

A public school and library is estab- 
lished at Athens, which is supported 
by the subscriptions of those who visit 
the town; and the name of her present 
Majesty graces the list of members. 
The plain and village of Marathon, the 
Tumuli, the Sacred Way, and every 
thing worthy of notice in the vicinity of 


| Athens, have been so often and so mi- 


| 


_outely described by preceding tourists, 


that we puss over our author’s account 
of them. On the 2Ist September, 


last time I visited the citadel, when taking | Mr. Laarent quitted Athens, and em- 
a farewell view of the Pandroseon and the barked for Epidaurus, a port of the 
Hall of Erectheus, | was much displeased | Morea, nearly opposite to Athens. He 
at seeing an English traveller, an officer of | reached Lygurio at the time of the 
the navy, (for such his uniform bespoke | vintage, and learnt the method used 
hin to be,) standing upon the base of one | there of making wine. ‘ To extract the 


of the Caryatides, clinging with his left juice from the grapes, a hut has been 
arm round the column, while his right etal. Adie . nage Riven gue eo 
hand, provided with a hard and heavy | _ ee or a on 


. } . : Bre . ’ 
pebble, was endeavouring to knock oif ; te” and declining gradually towards a 
the only remaining nose of those six | SPout, which led to a reservoir; the 


beautifully sculptured statues. [exerted | grapes were thrown in by a hole in the 
roof, and a peasant trod them with his 


my eloquence in vain to preserve this. 


monument of art.’ 


Tke mutilated remains, however, 
convince the spectator that the build- 
ings were not unworthy the praises 
lavished upon them by the writers of 
antiquity. Although the roof of the 


Parthenon has been destroyed by a Ve- | 


netian bomb, and _ has been deprived 
of its finest ornaments of sculpture, so 
that neught but a few columns are left 
standing, yet, says Mr. Laurent. ‘ never, 
so long as memory remains, shall | for- 
get the effect produced on my mind 


selves to my sight: my ideas were all 
absorbed in a mingled feeling of won- 
der, of awe, of regret. 
demes the sublimity of Grecian archi- 
tecture,travel to Athens, view the ruins 
of the Parthenon, and be silent.’ 


Let him who. 


naked feet.” This wine would be toler- 
ably good, were it not soiled by a 
mixture of plaster or lime, and of the 
turpentine extracted from the arple of 
the pine-tree. From the remaiuing 
part of Mr, Laurent’s Tour, we shall 
now select a few more passages :— 
Antiquaries. —‘ ‘the eager desire of 
tourists to obtain some relics of antiquity 
isso well known in Argos, that, when 
walking the streets, you are repeatedly 
stopped by the natives to examine the ar- 
ticles they have found in the vicinity. A 


; . kaloieros, or monk, drew from his breast, 
when first those pillars presented them- 


'cifix, broken from its cross. 


with great care, what he conceived to be 
a precious antique; it wasa Roman cru- 
‘This recalls 


‘to my memory a similar scene, which ] 


‘ 


witnessed at Athens. A young man 
shewed me a French half-penny, ot Louis 
the Fitteenth, imagining it to be a valua- 
ble medal; one of my companions in- 


The Greeks of Athens possess none | quired, with pretended eagerness, the 
of those majestic features which cha- | price he asked for the coin; the youth 


racterized the sculputres of the ancients; 
‘jet black and glossy hair, sharp di- 
minutive eyes, shaded by thick brows, 
meeting in the middle of a high fore- 
head ; hooked nose: thick lips; dirty 
stunted teeth; narrow chin; a skin 
tawny and coarse ;—such is the general 
portrait of a modern Athenian.’ All 


significantly raised the fingers of his right 
hand, and pronounced the words, ‘* wev7s 
xecocn,” (five piasters. )’ 

st. Paul.—* As St. Paul remained at Co- 
rinth some time, you may readily con- 
clude that a relic of this holy man must 
still be shewn. While we were examin- 
ing the Pirenian chambers, a young Greek 


lad offered to conduct us to the grotto of 
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Paul, (Spelia tou agiou Paulou;) we 
followed him by a craggy path to the 
foot of the walls of the citadel. A naty- 
ral cave is seen, where the saint is said to 
have dwelt dusing part of his stay at Co- 
rinth. A seat inthe stone is pointed out 
also, as having served him for a bed; and 
a small rock, perhaps once covered with 
earth, is said to have furnished him with 
his humble fare. On this spot a small 
chapel has been erected; it is greatly 
venerated by the Greeks of Corinth, who, 
once a year, make a procession hither 
from the town, with as much pomp as the 
extreme poverty ofthe church will allow.’ 

Reckoning of Time.—‘‘* What o’clock 
is it??? was usually the first question I had 
to answer any Greek traveller whom [ 
met on the road; this proceeds, perhaps, 
rather from their mode of calculating by 
tine distance between places, than from 
mere curiosity ; nothing, however, pleases 
a Romaic peasant so much, as a sight of 
the machinery of a watch; when very 
small, he gazes at it with wonder. Most 
of the richer individuals among the Turks, 
carry in their girdle a large watch, gene- 
rally of London manufacture, inclosed in 
a tortoise-shell case, and fastened round 
their necks with a silver chain; this they 
shew with no small pride to the Frank 
traveller, and a smile of content never 
fails to cross their frigid countenances 
when they hear pronounced the word 
‘© London,’”’ written on the dial; so at- 
tached are they to goods of English man- 
ufacture. The Turks reckon their hours 
from six in the morning to six in the even- 
ing, so that mid-day falls with them at six 
o'clock. ‘This mode of reckoning time is, 
perhaps, in part derived from the Italians, 
who reckon, at least in the southern parts 
of Italy,) from sun-set to sun-set, twenty- 
four hours; by this means they have the 
extreme disadvantage of starting froma 
variable point; and it ts only by a refer- 
ence to their almanack that they can set 
their watch so as to give them twenty-four 
o'clock at sun-set. Our mode of keeping 
time 1s known in Naples by the name ol 
“ ora di rancia,” or ** di Spagna.” 

In visiting Tripolitza, Mr. Laurent 
was disgusted with the conduct of some 
of his countrymen who had preceded 
him, and which he justly censures. A 
part of the fortress now serves as a cof- 
fee-house, and * the white walls are 00 
all sides covered with the names ot 
Greeks and Turks, and of some Frank 
travellers; an English hand has traced, 
in different parts of the room, some of 
the words which disgrace the walls of 
London; toperpetuate their indelicacy 
by obscene inscriptions on the walls, is# 
custom which both Turks and Greeks 
have to learn from more civilized 0a 
tions :’— 

Sparta.—‘ The ruins of Sparta are now» 
like many others in Greece, distinguishes 
only by the general denomination ° 
« Palaio Chorio ;” they are situated oF 
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the western side of the Eurotas, and are 
rery extensive. We easily distinguished 
the theatre, which must have been a most 
magnificent edifice; we saw also the 
broad hill on which stood the citadel. 
We were shewn likewise a bridge of one 
arch, made of. large uncemented stones ; 
it crosses the Tiaws, and, to judge from 
its shape, must be very ancient ; it is si- 
tuated near a small Greek chapel, sacred 
to ** Agios Giorgios.’’ Some square ruins 
of wells, constructed from very massy 
stones, are alsoseen in different parts. 


‘I regretted much not having a better 

vide ; the person who conducted us, a 
‘ardouniote, seemed completely igno- 
rant of the place; our questions were 
answered in barbarous accents, which, by 
their roughness at least, called to the me- 
mory the language of the Dorians, The 
common answer to every question is, 
trevra go, know 1? (iE:upw <yw ) 


The peasantry near the Eurotas are 
evidently much less civilized than those 
of the northern parts of the Morea; they 
greet, however, the travellers, whom cu- 
riosity leads to cross their lands, with a 
welcome which we were told proceeded 
not from the lips only ; the hand is placed 
on the heart, and the words kale erchetai, 
Gffendi mou,—‘ welcome sir,’’ are pro- 
nounced with the smile of hospitality. 
Some were harvesting the rice in the 
marshes, near the banks of the Eurotas; 
while, on the citadel of ancient Sparta, 
others were beating out the maize: for 
this purpose, twelve horses were fastened 
abreast, and driven circularly round a 


post, about which the ears had been scat- 
tered.’ 


_ Monasteries.—‘ A Greek monastery is 
inhabited by two descriptions of monks— 
the kaloieros and the papa. No one is 
admitted into either af those classes, with- 
out the consent of the whole fraternity ; 
no member of the society can marry with- 
out forfeiting his character of monk. The 
kaloieros or kalogeros, (for the word is of 
disputed orthography, some affirming that 
It is derived from xaAs¢ and iepds 3 others, 
that it is deduced from xd; and Yipwy,) is 
of the inferior order; his duty is to clean 
the chapel of the building, to tend its 
flocks and herds, and to wait on the papas 
or fathers. The little community Is go- 
verned by a person, the nomination of 
whom depends upon some rich neigh- 
bouring Greek, or the bishop; he is call- 
ed the egoumenos: he must always be in 
priest’s orders, and his duty is to assem- 
ble and take the opinion ofthe papas in all 
Cases of mutual interest—as the nomina- 
> of a new member, the exaction of 
a ques or the purchase of new lands. 
“ach monastery pays a certain tribute, 
according to its revenue : that of Vourka- 
Sete yearly eighteen hundred piasters ; 
nd is does not always suffice to pre- 
serve them from the sacrilegious depre- 
ve of the Moslems. When the mo- 
astery is in the vicinity of a Turkish set- 
Uement, the fathers, if rich enough, pro- 





cure a guard of some Albanian soldiers, 
or a Turkish janissary. 

‘ Although generally plunged in the 
deepest ignorance, it is not to be inferred 
that all the monks who inhabit these sa- 
cred buildings are entirely without the 
advantages of literature. ‘The acquire- 
ments of many are such as surprise those 
who consider the difficulty of obtaining 
knowledge in this secluded land: those 
acquirements are, however, confined to a 
sinattering of their own theology, a slight 
acquaintance with the ancient Greek or 
Hellenic, and a knowledge of the lives of 
their saints. Books are rarely met with in 
the interior of the Morea, and it is not im- 
probable that it is one of the causes of the 
barbarism which pervades this part of 
Greece. As in Italian, so in modern 
Greek, every syllable is pronounced, and 
each letter bears constantly the same 
sound; children consequently learn to 
read Romaic and Italian witha rapidity 
much greater than one accustomed only 
to the slow progress nade inthe English 
schools, would easily be brought to be- 
lieve. I am, therefore, convinced, that 
the distribution of improving and enter- 
taining books would be speedily followed 
in these previnces by an extension of 
knowledge—the only incentive which will 
ever rouse the Greeks from their present 
degrading torpidity.’ 

Santa Maura.—‘ The canal which se- 
parates Santa Maura from Albania, is not 
avove half a mile broad; it is frequently 
crossed in canoes, or monoxyla, and, at 
certain seasons of the year, the inhabitants 
find no difficulty in wading from shore to 
shore; in milder weather, the wind blows 
up this canal-in an easterly «direction, 
from sun-rise till past noon ; it then shifts, 
and generally blows from the west. ‘lhe 
modern town is built in the most un- 
healthy part of the island, and close to se- 
veral salt-pits; these are formed on the 
coast, and separated from the sea by 
sluices, which admit the water into a shal- 
low preserve, the heat of the sun sufficing 
to effect crystalization. The fort is placed 
between the town and the opposite shore 
of Albania, at the extremity of a peninsu- 
la, joined to the land by a narrow and se- 
mi-circular isthmus, three miles long, and 
is surrounded with shoals, abounding in 
fish of different kinds. A shorter commu- 
nication is obtained by the remains of a 
narrow Turkish aqueduct, which crosses 
the shallows: it consists of above three 
hundred arches, and, in windy weather, 
the passage is by no means safe, as the pe- 
destrian runs the risk of being blown into 
the sea. The garrison consisted of about 
three hundred men, commanded by Cap- 
tain Ross, a gentleman whose hospitality 
is unbounded. 

‘A beautiful road, shaded by olive- 
trees, leads from the modern town to the 
ancient Leucas. About three miles dis- 


tant, the ruins are seen On an eiminence, 
covered with vineyards, at the foot of 
which is a copious fountain, adorned with 








a pompous Veneto-Latin inscription ; the , 


Ss. 


walls are of Cyclopean masonry, and 
extensive; no edifices can be ante 

traced, although heaps of ruins are seen 
on all sides. We were shewn am ancient 
mill, dug up on this spot; it was hewn in 
the infancy of mechanic art; a hemisphe- 
rical stone, revolving within a corres 

ing vase of granite, reduced the corn to 
powder. On the opposite shore of Alba- 
hia isseen acastle, containing a garrison 
of soldiers belonging to Ali Pasha. 

‘Near the ruins of Leuecas, a gibbet 
has been erected, from which, inclosed 
in a cage of iron, hangs the corse of an in- 
habitant of this island; he murdered his 
father, his mother his brothers, and his 
sisters, and then fled from his country; 
but the long arm of justice seized the pa- 
ricide; he was Me in the Morea, 
brought to Santa Maura, and executed, 
His example struck with indescribable 
terror the lonians, few of whom dare ap- 
proach the spot where the body is ex- 
posed. ‘The execution of this individual 
took place at the time General Campbell 
commanded in these islands. ‘The neces- 
sary, although severe justice of this gen- 
tleman, produced a most salutary effect ; 
the islanders then learnt, for thefirst time, 
that pardon was not, as before, to be ob- 
tained by money. 

‘We crossed several fine ves of 
olive. The green turf under the trees 
produces abundance of mushrooms. The 
peasants were gathering the fruit; some, 
standing on the branches, were beating 
down the olives, striking, according to 
Pliny’s advice, always in one direction, 
and with a gentle force; others were 
picking them up, and transporting them 
in hampers to the town.’ 

Patriotism.—‘ Negociations were car- 
rying on, during our stay at Corfu, be- 
tween the lord high comunissioner of the 
Jonian states, and an ambassador from 
loanina. An anecdote was mentioned to 
us which I cannot refrain from repeating, 
as it affords an example of honest patriot- 
ism and noble disinterestedness, which 
would have honoured a Phocion or a Fa- 
bius. The ambassador, it seems, had re- 
ceived orders from his sovereign to basten 
the negociation by making some presents 
to the secretary of the high commissioner: 
in one of their conferences the Mussul- 
man made known his intentions; the se- 
cretary led him to a window of the pa- 
lace, and, pointing to the highest moun- 
tain of the island, told him, ** Were that 
mountain a mass of gold, and your master 
to offer it to us, he would not obtain Par- 
ga one moment ere the dictates of justice 
lad been fulfilled.’’’ 

There is an Appendix to this work, 
which does not add much to its value. 
It contains a copy, in- Jtaliav, of the 
treaty of Paris, by which the looian 
Islands were ceded to Great Britain; 
and a copy of the constitution of those 
islands. 

Altbongh ii will be seen from the ex- 


tent of Mr. Laurent’s tour, and the li- 
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mited size of his work, that he must ne- 
cessarily have written with great brevity, 
vet he has a good taste in the choice of 
his subjects: he intersperses classical 
and antiquarian research with acute ze- 
flections and interesting portraits of 
existing manners; and we consider his 
work a valuable addition to the in- 
formation already known respecting 
those interesting portions of the globe, 

—Greece, ‘Turkey, and Italy. If he 

had not so frequently quoted Pausa- 

nias, weshould not have liked him the 
less, but we cannot withhold our hum- 
ble tribute of praise for the entertain- 
ing and instructive volume with which 
he has furnished the public. ‘The em- 
bellishments consist of several coloured 
engravings. 

rip — - 

Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery 
of a North West Passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; performed 
in the Years 1819-20, in Ilis Majes- 
ty’s Ships Hecla and Griper, under 
the Orders of William Edw, Parry, 
R.N., F. R.S. and Co:mander 
of the Expedition. 

(Concluded from p. 325.) 

AFTerR making an accurate survey of 

Winter Harbour, where the vessels had 

been locked up nearly eleven mouths, 

Captain Parry determined to quit, and 

which was done on the Ist of August, 

when the sea wore a flattering appear- 
ance to the westward. The vessels, 
after being stopped by the ice, near 

Cape Hay, penetrated to the longitude 

of 113° 48 225, being the western- 

most meridian hitherto reached in the 

Polar sea, to the north of America. 

The difficulty of navigating the ships 

now became excessive, and there was 

little hope of making further progress 
to the westward in this latitude. An 
investigation was now commenced of 
the state of the ships, provisions, fuel, 
&e. The ships were almost as effective 
as when they left England; the provi- 
sions, at a reduced allowance, would 
last until November, 1821; and the 
fuel would be exhausted in about the 
same period; the health of the men 
was good, but if they had remained 
another winter, the whole of both crews 
must have been brought on board the 
Hecla. The lemon-juice, the only anti- 
scorbutic left, was nearly exhausted; 
and this, coupled with the circumstance 
of their having to crowd nearly one 
hundred persons into the accommoda- 
tion intended only for fifty-eight, would 
be likely to endapger their health. 
‘These considerations induced Captain 
Parry to consult his officers before he 
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formed his ultimate decision as to the 
measnres most proper to be pursued. 
[t was their unanimous opinion, that 
any further attempt to proceed to the 
westward would be fruitless, and that 
the plan adopted of running back along 
the edge of the ice to eastward, in order 
to look out for an opening towards the 
American continent was most advisea- 
ble. This was on the 26th of August, 
and in pursuing the course determined 
on, several small islands were disco- 
vered, Having traced the ice the 
whole way from the longitude of 114° 
to that of 90°, without discovering any 
opening to give a hope of penetrating 
to the southward, Captain Parry de- 
terinined to return to England. 
Deeming that it might be of some 
advantage to the whale fishery, he made 
a general survey of the western coast of 
Bufhin’s Bay, of which he has given an 
admirable chart. On the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, they passed some icebergs, 
which were a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred feet above the sea. They 
soon after met with some whalers, aud 
the master of one of them telling Cap- 
tain Parry, that he had met with some 
{squimaux in the inlet, named the 
river Clyde, in 1818, he determined, if 
possible, to communicate with them. 
They soon came up with four canoes, 
each containing an Esquitaux, who 
approached the ships, and were taken 
on board by their own desire. One of 
then was an old man, about sixty years, 
and the other three, from nineteen to 
thirty years of age. They were much 
pleased, and expressed their delight by 


jumping, and by loud and repeated 


ejaculations. They were much better 
behaved than the Esquimaux who vi- 
sited our ships in 1818, and, although 
there was no interpreter, they bartered 
several articles, (the Esquimaux shew- 
ing they were no strangers to traftic) 
and prevailed ou the old man to sit 
pretty quiet while Lieutenant Beechey 
made a drawing of him: a drawing was 
also made of one of the young men. 
On the next day, Captain Parry and 
some of his ofticers went on shore, to 
have a little more intercourse with the 
Esquimaux :— 

‘To shew their disposition,’ says Cap- 
tain Parry, ‘to do us what little service 
was in their power, he afterwards em- 
ployed himself in sharpening the sea- 
men’s knives, which he did with great ex- 

ertness on a flat smooth stone, return- 
ing each as soon as finished, to its proper 
owner, and then making signs for another, 
which he sharpened and returned in the 
same way, without anyattempt, and appa- 
rently without the smallest desire, to de- 
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tain it. ‘The old man was extremely jn- 
quisitive, and directed his attention to 
those things which appeared useful, rather 
than to those which were merely ainusing. 
An instance of this occurred on my order- 
ing atin canister of preserved meat to be 
opened for the boats’ crews’ dinner, 
The old man was sitting on the rock, at- 
tentively watching the operation, which 
was performed with an axe struck by a 
mallet, when one of the men came up to 
us with a looking-glass. I held it upto 
each of the Esquimaux, who had also 
seen one the preceding evening, and then 
gave it into each of their hands succes- 
sively. ‘The younger one was quite in 
raptures, and literally jumped for joy 
for nearly a quarter of an hour: but the 
old man having had one smile at his own 
queer face, immediately resumed his 
former gravity, and, returning me the 
glass, Ph arte: his whole attention to the 
opening of the canister, and when this 
was effected, begged very hard for the 
mallet which had performed so useful an 
office, without expressing the least wish 
to partake of the meat, even when he saw 
us eating it with good appetites. Being 
prevailed on, however, to taste a little of 
it, with some biscuit, they did not seem at 
all to relish it, but ate a small quantity 
from an evident desire not to offend us, 
and then deposited the rest safely in their 
canoes. ‘They could not be —— to 
taste any rum, after once smelling it, even 
when much diluted with water. [ do not 
know whether it be a circumstance wor- 
thy of notice, that, when a kaleidoscope 
or a telescope was given them to look 
into, they immediately shut one eve, and 
one of them used the right, and the other 
the left eve.’ 

‘'The two Esquimaux tents, which we 
were now going to visit, were situated just 
within a low point of land, forming the 
eastern side of the entrance to a consider- 
able branch of the inlet, extending some 
distance to the northward. ‘Lhe situation 
is warm and pleasant, having a south- 
westerly aspect, and being in every re- 
spect well adapted for the convenient resi- 
dence of these poor people. We landed 
outside the point, and walked’ over to the 
tents, sending our boats, accompanied by 
the two canoes, round the point to meet 
us. As soon as we came in sight of the 
tents, every living animal there, men, Wo- 
men, children, and dogs, were in motion, 
the latter to the top of the hill out of our 
way, and the rest to meet us with loud 
and continued shouting; the word * pil 
letay” [give me] being the only articu- 
late sound we could distinguish, amidst 
the general uproar. Besides the four 
men whom we had already seen, there 
were four women, one of which being 
about the same age as the old man, was 
probably his wife ; the others were about 
thirty, twenty-two, and eighteen years © 
age. The first two of these, whom yi! 
supposed to be married to the two eldes 
of the young men, had infants slung 19 4 
kind of bag at their backs, much in te 
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saine way as gypsies are accustomed to 
carry their children. There were also 
seven children, from twelve to three years 
of age, besides the two infants in arms, 
or rather behind their mothers’ backs ; 
and the woman of thirty was with child. 

‘ We began, as before, by buying what- 
ever they had to dispose of, giving in ex- 
change knives, axes, brass kettles, nee- 
dies, and other useful articles, and then 
added such presents as might be further 
serviceable to them. From the first mo- 
ment of our arrival until we left them. or 
rather until we had nothing left to give, 
the females were particularly importunate 
with us, and ‘‘pilletay’’ resounded from 
the whole troop, wherever we went: they 
were extremely anxious to obtain our 
buttons, apparently more on account of 
the ornament of the crown and anchor 
which they observed upon them, than 
from any value they set upon their use ; 
and several of these were cut off our jack- 
ets to please their fancy. When I first 
endeavoured to bargain for a sledge, the 
persons I addressed gave me distinctly to 
understand by signs, that it was not their 
property, and pointed towards the woman 
who owned it; though my ignorance in 
this respect offered a good opportunity of 
defrauding me, had they been so inclined, 
by receiving an equivalent for that which 
did not belong to them: on the owner’s 
coming forward, the bargain was quickly 
concluded. ‘The pikes which I gave in 
exchange underwent the usual ceremony 
of licking, and the sledge was carried to 
our boat with the most perfect understand- 
ing ou both sides. In another instance, 
an axe was offered by some of the Griper’s 
gentlemen, as the price of a dog, to which 
the woman who owned the animal con- 
sented. To shew that we placed full 
confidence in them, the axe was given to 
her before the dog was caught, and she 
immediately went away with a kind of 
halter or harness of thongs, which they 
use for this purpose, and honestly brought 
one of the finest among them, though no- 
thing would have been easier than to have 
evaded the performance of her contract. 
lhe readiness, however, with which they 
generally parted with their commodities, 
was by no means the effect of fear, nor 
did it always depend on the value of the 
articles offered in exchange ; for, having, 
as I thought, concluded a bargain for a 
second canoe belonging to the old wo- 
man, [ desired the men to hand it down 
to the boat: but | soon perceived that [ 
had misunderstood her, for she clung fast 
to the canoe, and cried most piteously till 
it was set down; I thén offered a Jarger 
price than before, but she could not be 
induced to part with it. 

‘ The stature of these people, like that 
of Esquimaux in general, is much below 
the usual standard. The height of the 
old man, who was rather bent by age, was 
four feet eleven inches, and that of the 
other men from five feet four and a half to 
five feet six inches. Their faces are 
round anc plump in the younger indivi- 





duals; skin smooth ; complexion not 
very dark, except that of the old man; 
teeth very white; eyes small; nose broad, 
but not very flat ; hair black, straight, and 
glossy; and their hands and feet ex- 
tremely diminutive. The old man had a 
grey beard, in which the black hairs pre- 
dominated, and wore the hair rather long 
upon his upper lip, which was also the 
case with the eldest of the three others. 
One of these, we thought, bore a striking 
resemblance to our poor friend John 
Sackheuse, weli known as the Esquimaux 
who accompanied the former expedition, 
the want of whose services we particularly 
felt on this occasion, and whose prema- 
ture death had been sincerely lamented 
by all who knew him, as an intelligent 
and amiable man, and a valuable member 
of society. 

‘The grown-up females measured from 
four feet ten to four feet eleven inches. 
The features of the two youngest were re- 
gular; their complexions clear, and by no 
means dark; their eyes small, black, and 
piercing; teeth beautifully white and 
perfect ; and although the form of their 
faces is round and chubby, and their noses 
rather flat than otherwise, their counte- 
nances might, perhaps, be considered 
pleasing even according to the ideas of 
beauty which habit has taught us to enter- 
tain. Their hair, which isjet-black, hangs 
down long and loose about their shoul- 
ders, a part of it on each side being care- 
lessly plaited, and sometimes roiled up 
into an awkward lump, instead of being 
neatly tied on the top of the head, as the 
Esquimaux women in most other parts are 
accustomed to wear it. The youngest fe- 
male had much natural bashfulness and 
timidity, and we considered her to be the 
only unmarried one, as she differed from 
the other three in not being tattooed upon 
the face. Two of them had their hands 
tattooed also, and the old woman had a 
few marks of the same kind about each 
wrist. Noneof the men or children were 
thus distinguished. 

‘The children were generally good- 
looking, and the eldest boy, about twelve 
years of age, was a remarkably fine and 
even handsome lad. ‘They were rather 
scared at us at first; but kind treatment, 
and a few trifling presents, soon removed 
their fears, and made them alinost as im- 
portunate as the rest. 

‘The dress of the men consists of a 
seal-skin jacket, with a hood, which is 


occasionally drawn over the head, of | 


which it forms the only covering. The 
breeches are also generally of seal-skin, 
and are made to reach below the knee, 
and their boots, which meet the breeches, 
are made of the same material. In this 
dress, we perceived no difference from 
that of the other Esquimaux, except that 
the jacket, instead of having a pointed flap 
before and behind, as usual, was quite 
straight behind, and had a sort of scollop 
before in the centre. In the dress of the 


women, there was not so inuch regard to 
decency as inthatofthe men. The jack- 

















et is of seal-skin, with a short pointed flap. 
before and a long one behind, reaching, 
almost to the ground. They had on a 
kind of drawers, similar to those described 
by Crantz, as the summer-dress of the 
Greenland women, and no breeches, 
The drawers cover the middle part of the 
body, from the hips to one-third down 
the thigh, the rest of which is entirely 
naked nearly as far as the knee. The 
boots are like those of the men, and be- 
sides these they have a pair of very loose 
leggins, as they may be called, which 
hang down carelessly upon the top of the 
boots, suffering their thighs to be exposed 
in the manner before described, but 
which may be intended occasionally to 
fasten up, so as to complete the coverin 
of the whole body. ‘The children are al 
remarkably well clothed; their dress, 
both in male and female, being in every 
respect the same as that of the men, and 
composed entirely of seal-skin, very neat- 
ly sewed. 

‘The tents which compose their sum- 
mer-habitations, are principally supported 
by a long pole of whalebone, fourteen feet 
high, standing perpendicularly, with four 
or five feet of it projecting above the 
skins which form theroof and sides. ‘The 
length of the tent is seventeen, and its 
breadth from seven to nine feet, the nar- 
rowest part being next. the door, and wi- 
dening towards the inner part, where the 
bed, composed of a quantity of the small 
shrubby plant, the Andromeda Tetragona, 
occupies about one-third of the whole 
apartment. The pole of the tent is fixed 
where the bed commences, and the latter 
is kept separate by some pieces of bone 
laid across the tent from side to side. 
The door, which faces the south-west, is 
also formed of two pieces of bone, with 
the upper ends fastened together, and the 
skins are made to overlap in that part of 
the tent, which is much ees: than the 
inner end. The covering is fastened to 
the ground by curved pieces of bone, be- 
ing generally parts of the whale; the tents 
were ten or fifteen yards apart, and about 
the same distance from the beach.’ 


It is pleasing to record of these rude 
inhabitants of so ungenial a climate, 
that they were perfectly honest in all 
their dealiuzs, and not asingle instance 
occurred of their pilfering the most tri- 
fling articles, although they had suffi- 
cieut opportunities to have done it. 
Captain Parry now took leave of his 
new acquaintance, and directed his 
course for England. On the 29th of 
September, he landed at Peterhead, 
with Captain Sabine and Mr. Hooper, 
and arrived in London on the 3rd of 
November. 

The Appendix, which has been prin- 
cipally arranged by Captain Sabine, 
contains much valuable scientific in- 
formation, tucluding tables of the go- 
ing of the chronometers, luoear and 
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magnetic observations, observations to 
determine the latitude and longitude 
by the chronometers, on the variation 
of the compass, a table of day’s work, 
or progress made each day by the He- 
cla, tide table in Winter Harbour, ex- 
periments to deterinine the acceleration 
of the pendulum in different latitudes; 
with remarks on the state of health and 
disease. From the last we make an 
extract, which shows the effects of se- 
vere cold :— 

‘ A house, erected on shore for scienti- 
fic purposes, caught fire by accident dur- 
ing the winter. A servant of Captain Sa- 
bine, in his endeavours to extinguish it, 
exposed his hands in the first instance to 
the operation of considerable heat ; he af- 
terwards remained inthe open air in much 
distress of mind, at having been, in some 
measure, the involuntary cause of the ac- 
cident, and was almost unconscious of the 
effects of a teinperature of 45° to 44” be- 
Jow zero of Fahrenheit, upon his naked 
hands. He was at Jength noticed in this 
situation, and sent on board. 

‘ His hands presented a strange appear- 


ance; they were perfectly haid, inflexi- 


ble, colourless, possessing a degree of 
translucency, exhibiting more the exter- 
nal character of pieces of sculptured mar- 
ble, than those of animated matter. ‘They 
were immediately plunged into the cold 
bath, where they continued for upwards 
of two hours ere their flexibility was com- 
pletely recovered: the abstraction of heat 
had been so great, that the water in con- 
tact with the fingers congealed upon them, 
even half an hour after they had been im- 
mersed. 
considerable degree of re-action took 
place, attended byacute pain, from which 


; 


| 
| 
| 


{ 





During the cold application, a | 


the patient became so faint and exhausted, | 


as to necessitate his being conveyed to 
bed. In less than three hours, very ac- 
tive inflammation had supervened, €x- 
tending high up the arm, and soon after- 
wards each hand, from the wrist down- 
ward, was inclosed in a bladder, contain- 
ing upward of a pint of viscid serous fluid. 
‘There were, however, three of the fingers 
of one hand, and two of the other, in 
which this vesication did not form, they 
continued cold, and perfectly insensible ; 
and whilst arterial action was powerful, 
as fur as the first joints of these fingers, the 
vessels of their extremities were in a per- 
fect state of collapsion. During the em- 
ployment of antiphlogistic remedies to 
reduce the inflammatory symptoms, vari- 
ous stimuli were used ineffectually, to re- 
store animation to the fingers: when the 
inflammation began to subside, a separa- 
tion took place between the dead and the 
living parts, and eventually the amputa- 
tion of them became necessary.’ 

In a preceding number, we quoted 
Captain Parry’s opinion as to the pro- 


#lso shows, that whatever may be the re- 
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great geographical question, great bene- 
fit has already been produced to the 
whale-fishery hy the expedition of 
1818; the whalers, since that, have 
penetrated, with safety, to latitudes 
where they previously dared not ven- 
ture. As the whales are found very 
plentiful in Baffin’s Bay, Captain 
Parry suggests, that the whalers need 
not waste the months of April, May, 
and June, which they have hitherto done, 
since, * by entering Davis’s Strait no 
earlier than the first week in July, I feel 
(savs he) confident, that a ship may 
ensure a ** payable” cargo of fish be- 
fore the end of the season, without in- 
curring half the anxiety or risk which 
must always attend the navigation of 
that sea at an earlier period of the sea- 
son.” 

In taking our leave of Captain 
Parry, we know not which to admire 
most, his enterprizing and undaunted 
character, his amiable disposition as a 
commander, or the modesty with which 
he narrates his success. 
terary production, his work is entitled 
to the highest praise, and might serve 


-asa model for journals of this deserip- 
} 


tion. The charts, are admirably well 
executed, and the engravings are very 
beautiful: they are engraved by West- 
all, from views taken on the spot, by 
Lieutenants Beechey and Hoppner. 

If there should he any of our readers 
who may not see Captain Parry’s 
work, and we should be sorry that one 


of them should lose the treat, they | 


Even as a lie | 


—— 
board the ships were given to Captain 
Parry, and in his introduction, he says, 
he has sometimes availed himself of 
them, iu which case he has always 
given the quotation in inverted commas, 
and stated the name of the individual 
to whom he had been indebted. The 
reviewer, however, after devoting three 
distinct notices to Mr. Fisher, says,asan 
apology for not entering into any detail 
of the other work, ‘ Captain Parry has 
availed himself /argely of Mr. Fisher's 
journal in the composition of his work, 
Now, although we have gone very care. 
fully over Captain Parry’s work, we do 
not find that he has quoted Mr. Fish- 
er’s Journal in a single imstance, al- 
though he frequently mentions him, 
as making experiments on the specific 
gravity of the ice, killing eighteen 
hares in two sporting excursions, erect- 
inz a inonument on Melville Island, 
&e. And these notices of him are not 
from his jourval, but either from Cap- 
tain Parry’s own observation or from 
the reports made by Mr. Fisher at the 
tine. Mr. Fisher, we believe, is a very 
meritorious officer, and we are only 
sorry he has got so injudicious an ad- 
vocate, 
8-44 >a 
Queen Mab. By Percy Bysshe Shelley- 
8vo. pp. 182. London, 182?. 


Mr. Sueivey furnishes one of the most 
striking and melaucholy instances of 
the perversion, or rather prostitution of 





eenins, that we ever met with. With 
talents that, if properly directed, might 


may, perhaps, express some surprise at! haye mude him universally admired 


the very different manuer in which it 
has been spoken of by a cotemporary, 


'and esteemed, he has made such a to- 
‘tal wreck of his character, that he 


who calls it a‘ dry journal,’ ‘ meagre | has pot only armed society against 


of novelty,’ * minutely tedious,’ and 
‘scandalously dear,’ and not containing 
‘one farthing’s worth of intelligence 
more than Fisher’s Narrative.’ The 
plates, says this liberal critic, in his 


| first half-column notice of one of the 





-bability of a north-west passage; he! 


} 


Inost Muportant publications of the year, | 
ure ‘paltry catch-penny things,’ al- | 
though, the week after, he says, £ the 


charts are admirable, and the plates 
indifferent.” Vo those who have seen 
Captain Parry’s work, it cannot be ne- 
cessary to say one word on the illibe- 
rality (to use no harsher term) of these 
remarks; and we should have passed 
them over in silence, but for an asser- 
tion, which is still more reprehensible. 

Asa key to this conduct of the re- 
viewer, itis only necessary to state, that 
the publisher of Mr. Fisher’s work is 
the principal proprietor of the journal to 
which we allude. We. have already 


sultof any future attempt to decide this! observed, that all the journals kept on 


him, but has almost put himself ont of 

the pale of human laws. While we 
'canuot but feel some portion of pity 
for a man of enlarged intelectual pow- 
ers thus debasing himself, we feel dis- 
| gust at his licentious and incestuous 
principles, and horror at bis daring 
‘impiety ; and his very pame— 

‘Comes over our memory, 

As doth the raven o’er th’ infected house, 

Boding to ill.’ 

The history of the poem of ‘ Queen 
Mab’ is as curious as the subject is m- 
pious. Whether, when it was first writ 
ten some years ago, a traderin blasphemy 
was not to be found, or that the author 
felt some dread at the imjury a general 
diffusion of bis work might occasion, 
we know not, but it was only circulated 
privately among the author's friends ; 
it was afterwards, we believe, printed in 
the © Theological Enquirer ” and the 
first three cantos also appeared under 
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the title of ‘ The Demon of the World ;’ 
the notes being printed in a separate 
pamphlet. The wholeare now, for the 
first time, brought together, and, as it 
would appear, without the knowlege 
of the author; the poem contains much 
powerful writing and many beautiful 
passages; but these make 
miserable atonement for the princi- 
ples which it inculcates. The author 


is an avowed Atheist, who would shake | 


off all laws, human and divine, and 
have asociety rioting in lust and incest, 
and, as he himself ternis it,— 

‘ Unchecked by dull and selfish chastity.’ 


We shall not quote another line from 
this baneful production, and shall onl 
observe, that the private life of Mr. 
Shelley is said to be in unison with his 
principles ; and that— 

‘ His own example strengthens all his laws ; 

And he’s himself the monster that he draws.’ 

Of the character of this poem, we 
might have been spared the labour of 
criticism, since a court of equity deem- 
ed its principles such, that the author 
ought not to be intrusted with the 
guardianship of his own children, of 
which he was iu consequence deprived. 
A man of Mr. Shelley’s cultivated 
mind, cannot but possess strong feel- 
ings, and he must sometimes refiect on 
the ruin he has brought on bimself, 
and on the probable injury he may have 
done to society; if he does so reflect, 
he must have a hell in his own consci- 
ence, which will torture him more se- 
verely than even the scorn of society 
aud the abhorrence of all good men; 
and to that we consign him, sincerely 
wishing that this may be his only pu- 
nishment, and that it may never be 
aggravated by the consciousness of 
having destroyed the happiness of 
others, either by his preceptor example. 

——— 4D pom - — 


De Renzey ; or, the Man of Sorrow. 
Written by Himself, Edited by his 
Nephew. [A Novel, by R. N. Kelly.] 
3 vols. 12in0. London, 1821. 

SucH readers as prefer a series of inter- 

esting scenes and adventures, to the 

consistency or probability of the story, 
will be much pleased with * De Ren- 
zey.” This novel is well written, and 
contains many striking passages; the 
herois truly a man of sorrow, and has 
experienced almost every misery and 
affliction that misfortune can pourupon 

r victim. The scene is laid in Ire- 
land, during that period when the 
country was convulsed in rebellion, 

The story is one of deep and melaacholy 

jaterest, and the events succeed each 

other with a rapidity which prevents all 





but a | 





tediousness. The reflections that are 
interspersed, are those of a man of 
cultivated mind and good moral 
feeling. We shall not analyse the 
story, but shall quote one passage, 
which may serve to shew the author’s 
style, although we confess it can give 
but an imperfect idea of the merits of 
the novel. De Renzey, who was at 
this time in the army, had the misfor- 
tune to kill, in a duel, a brother officer, 
by whom he had been challenged ; in 


| consequence of which, he was com- 
/mitted to prison, to await his trial for 


murder. While there, his colonel vi- 
sited him, and in a mild but dignified 
tone of admonition, thus expressed 
himself against the too prevalent cus- 
tom of duelling :— 


‘Young man! by the laws of your 
country you have forfeited your life; by 
the laws of our service you have forfeited 
your commission ;, and by the laws of mo- 
rality you have forfeited your honour ; 
but [ would not too harshly judge you. 
I admit the provoeation was truly great, 
and such as might, amongst mankind in 
general, excuse the step you have taken. 
Yet do not from this infer, that any thing 
can exculpate the man who bids defiance 
to his country’s laws, andtakes upon him 
self to be the umpire of his cause. Re- 
view dispassionately the only object of a 
duel,—revenge; and even could we 
sanction such a claim, the attainment of 
it rests upon a doubtful chance. ‘The 
voung and inconsiderate man of fashion 
will tell you much of honour, but in thus 
asserting it, he undermines the very base 
on which he seeks to raise his towering 
column. I see my friend,” continued 
he, taking me by the hand, “ that you 
feel the impropriety of your conduct—I 
see that you are truly sensible of the 
error, which a mistaken notion of manly 
courage has led you into. It is with sa- 
tisfaction | have observed, that you have 
hitherto resisted all those inducements to 
wanton pleasures, and ail the examples of 
fashionable excesses with which the mili- 
tary life so plentifully abounds. Your 
present fault would more command my 
pity than my censure. ‘There are abuses 
existing in society over which the law 
holds no controul;—there are poignant 
wounds too often inflicted on the feelings 
of mankind, and inflicted with impunity, 
because the bounds of justice reach them 
not. To curb those lawless ruffians, 
who would thus destroy the peace and in- 
terrupt the harmony of society, man has 
been led to assert himself the justice of 
his cause; and did he reserve his prowess 
only to chastise the real injuries he might 


| sustain, there would. be solid benefits 


arising even from an evil source. But 
when we see from air-built trifles the life 
of man assailed,—when we see unthinking 
coxcombs sporting with the sacred gem of 


| honour, and enrolling themselves in the 





- — 
calendar of fashion, b 


the ve nome 
which ought to sink t io cteraal y 
famy, we scarcely know whereto draw 
the line of peers pene © This is more 
particularly applicable to the profession of 
arms. The first thing impressed upon the 
young officer, is the necessity of maintain- 
ing his honour, and that he alone be 
the arbitrator of his cause. Big with the 
important trust, his vigil fancy is ever on 
the watch lest he might unthinkin 
olen some whispering breath to tarnis 
lis new raised reputation. Thus every 
word or action of your life may be 
caught at by some untutored youth, who 
scarcely knows where reason or where 
honour lies. These are the evils against 
which the law provides; and Jet my 
friend reflect how incumbent it is on him, 
who would enjoy the blessings of society, 
to view such beneficial laws with that de- 
ference and awe which can alone uphold 
them inthe public estimation.’’ ’ 


——>+oro—— 


Observations on the Restrictive and 
Prohibitory Commercial System; es- 
pecially with a Reference to the De- 
cree of the Spanish Cortes, of July, 
1820. From the MSS. of Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. By John Bowring. 
8vo. pp. 44. London, 1821. 

Tue elegant translator of the Russian 
Anthology, Mr. Bowring, ts, we have 
been told, an excellent lingutst, and is 
master of we know not how many dead 
and living languages; he is more,—he 
is acquainted with one which can nei- 
ther be called dead nor living—the 
language of Jeremy Bentham, and has 
actually given a very intelligible version 
of one of that geatleman’s MS. pro- 
ductions. ‘The pamphlet before us is 
well written, and contains much sound 
argument, to prove that the selfi-hness 
of our counmercial policy, which fetters 
trade by its restrictive and probibitory 
laws, is baneful and ruinous, 


A Letter to the Creditors of the State 
concerning the National Debt. By 
a Barrister. 8yvo. pp. 16. London, 
182]. 
WE see nothing of the ‘ Barrister’ in 
this painphlet, except that all its state- 
ments and arguments are er pdrte and 
superficial. The author wishes to 
prove, that the fundholders have no 
moral or legitimate claims on the na- 
tion for the payment of the national 
debt ; and threatens them, that uoless 
they relinquish a portion of their claims 
at once, they shall, by, have no- 
thing. We trust the British govern- 


ment will not break its faith with the 

ublic creditor, and that whatever dif- 
ficulties we may labour under, our 
maxim will still be Fiat Justicia, rut 


caelum. 
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Hints to Teach Children the First 
Principles of Music. 12mo, pp. 75. 
London, 1821. 

Tne author of this little work has, in 
the course of eighteen dialogues, so 
simplified the theory, or grammar, of 
music, as to render it intelligible to 
children at a very early age; and we 
recommend it to such parents and in- 
structors as wish their infant charge to 
be instructed in this elegant accom- 
plishment,. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF HOR- 
TICULTURE. 
(Concluded from page 316.) 


HortTicutture made astonishing pro- 
gress from the time of Miller. The 
general introduction of forcing houses 
gave it a new feature. There were 
green-houses in England in the begin- 
ning of the 17th century; but no 
structures roofed with glass and heated 
by fire, till the commencement of the 
eighteenth. The skill and attention 
requisite to bring forward the fruits, 
&c. grown in these buildings, became a 
~ powerful stimulus to practical garden- 
ers, who vied with one another in the 
earliness and excellence of their pro- 
ductions. This circumstance, toge- 
ther with the general diffusion of bo- 
tanical knowledge, and the great num- 
ber of foreign plants annually intro- 
duced, and which gradually found 
their way from the metropolis to the 
remotest provinces, rendered it neces- 
sary for gardeners to scrutinize into the 
native habits of plants, in order to de- 
termine their mode of culture, and 
thus a spirit of improvement on scienti- 
fic principles was raised up and ma- 
tured. Theculture of the pine-apple 
and the grape was carried to great per- 
fection between the years 1760 and 
1790, at Welbeck, in Nottingham- 
shire, by Speechley, who introduced 
several new sorts of both fruits, and 
contributed by his writings to spread a 
knowledge of their culture. Every 
walled garden had now its vinery and 
peach-house, and many had stoves for 
pines. New varieties of the hardy 
fruits, as the apple, pear, cherry, &c. 
were raised from seed; and almost all 
the culinary vegetables were improved, 
either by British gardeners or by im- 
porting the best sorts from Flanders 
and Holland, countries still pre-emi- 
nent in horticulture, 

No branch of gardening made much 
progress in Scotland, till within the last 
fifty years; for the progress of every 
art is relative to the influx of wealth; 
and Scotland, till lately, has been more 








remarkable for producing excellent | 
operative gardeners for other countries, 
than for employing them in her own. 
The first Scottish work on gardening 
was published in the early part of the 
last century, by J. Reid. Subse- 
quently appeared the ‘ Scot’s Garden- 
er’s Director,’ an original work, by a 
great enthusiast in gardening, James 
Justice, of Crichton, near Edinburgh. 
Dr. Gibson published a valuable tract 
on fruit-trees; and, in 1744, Keil pro- 
duced a treatise on peach-trees: the 
practical works of the late Walter Ni- 
col are so recent as to be sufficiently 
well known. 

Crichton Garden was accounted the 
richest in Scotland, during the life of 
the proprietor, who laid out great sums 
on it; subsequently, (i. e. from 1760 
to 1785,) that of Moredun, near Edin- 
burgh, claimed the priority, and may 
be considered as the first in that coun- 
try in which forcing was carried to any 
degree of perfection. The late Baron 
Moncrief, its proprietor, used to boast, 
that ‘ from his own ground, within a 
few miles of Edinburgh, he could, by 
the aid of glass, coals, and a good gar- 
dener, match any country in Europe, 
in peaches, grapes, pines, and every 
other fine fruit, excepting apples and 
pears;’ these, he acknowledged, were 
grown betterin the open air, in Eng- 
land and the north of France. Dr. 
Duncan informs us, that on the 10th 
of June, 1817, a bunch of Hamburgh 
grapes was presented to the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, § weighing four 
pounds, the berries beautiful and large.’ 
At this early season, it is added, such 
grapes could not be obtained at any 
price, either in France, Spain, or Italy. 
This and many other circumstances 
might be adduced to prove the rapid 
progress which this science has made 
in Scotland within a very sbort pe- 
riod. 

In horticulture, Ireland is left an im- 
mense distance. The first stimalus 
given to territorial improvement there, 
was by Cromwell’s soldiers, and chiefiy 
by Walter Blythe, the author of a well- 
known and very ingenious work, ‘ The 
Improver Improved.” From Crom- 
well’s time, things remained nearly sta- 
tionary till the establishment of the 
Dublin Society, in 1749, when planting 
began to be attended to; previously to 
tothe union, however, little was done. 
No original work on horticulture has 
yet appeared ; and, till within the last 
ten years, there were not, as we are well 
assured, above ten gardens in that king- 





dom which had forcing-houses. Now, 


== 
however, improvement of every kind js: 
rapidly taking place. , 

Gardening 1s, perhaps, more than 
any other art, under the influence of 
geographical circumstances, It is true, 
nature has adapted a variety of vegeta. 
bles to every climate; and those which 
are the most useful to man, as the fa- 
rinaceous grains will be found attend. 
ing him almost in every country where 
he has fixed his habitation; still there 
are some climates eminently fitted for 
culinary vegetables, and others for 
fruits, and none in which the best sorts 
of both can at once be brought to a 
high degree of perfection in the open 
air. The finest fruits are natives of 
Syria, Persia, and the Indies; but the 
most succulent and best flavoured le- 
gumes are produced in the low moist 
climates of Holland and Britain. 

The horticultural productions of 
Britain may, in variety, excellence, and 
quantity, be truly said to surpass those 
of all other countries. Not to speak of 
the innumerable gardens of private 
persons, where the richest fruits, as the 
pine, grape, peach, melon, &c. are 
raised to as great perfection as in their 
native countries, let us confine our- 
selves to the supplies sent to Covent 
Garden Market, and to the London 
fruit shops. The quantity of pine-ap- 
ples, at all seasons, is astonishing ; and 
we are informed, on good authority, 
that there is more certainty of being 
able to purchase a pine, every day in 
the year, in London, than in Jamaica 
or Calcutta, Forced asparagus, pota- 
toes, sea-kale, rhubarb-stalks, mush- 
rooms, and early cucumbers, are to be 
had in January and February, In 
March, forced cherries and strawber- 
ries make theirappearance, with kidney 
beans, and various other articles. In 


April, grapes, peaches, and _me- 
lons, with early peas. - In May, 
all forced articles in abundance. 


In June, July, &c. to November, 2 
profusion of all summer fruits. In Oc- 
tober, grapes, figs, melons, several sorts 
of peaches, and the hardy fruits. Ip 
November and December, grapes 
winter melons, nuts, pears, appless 
pluins, and, as before observed, at all 
times pines. 

With respect to eulinary vegetables, 
the excellence of the cabbage, bore- 
coles and broccoli tribe, and all the 
endless varieties of the edible roots, 
presented in the greatest abundance - 
January, February, and March, cap 
not be surpassed. The quantity 
radishes, lettuces, onions, asparngy 
sea-kale, tart-rhubarb, &c. brought 
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ynarket in April and May, ts perfectly 
incredible ; as is that of the pease, cau- 
liflowers, and new potatoes presented 
in June. The rest of the season is equal - 
ly well furnished, not only with every 
ordinary vegetable, but with such as 
ate ouly used by foreigners, or occa- 
sionally in demand; such assamphires, 
burnet, saucealone, nettle-tops, dan- 
delion, &e. 

The supply of forced flowers, roses, 
mignionette, hyacinths, of green-house 
plants, and, in summer, of hardy 
flowers and shrubs, is equally rich, va- 
red, and abundant; aud of curious 
herbs for domestic medicines, distille- 
ries, &c. upwards of five hundred spe- 
cies may be procured at the shop of one 
herbalist. 

It is not enough to state that all 
these articles are produced; it ought 
to be added, that they are produced 
in such abundance, as to be sould at 
very moderate rates; and a substan- 
tial tradesman may, whenever he de- 
sires, have on his table a desert, aud in 
his drawing-room 
flowers, not surpassed by the first no- 
bleman of the empire, and such as 
could not be procured by any sovereign 
in the other countries of Europe. Such 
are the combined effects of our climate, 
skill, and wealth. 

Notwithstanding this state of things, 
however, there is still ample room for 
improvement in British horticulture. 
The same results may, in many cases, 
be produced by more simple means, 
and if that which now costs a shilling 
can be produced for sixpence, or even 
ten-pence, the advantages are great 
and obvious, New and improved va- 
rieties, both of herbaceous vegetables 
and fruit trees and shrubs, may be pro- 
duced, some of better flavour, others 
more prolific, or early or late, or larger, 
or more hardy. Of excellent fruits, 
we do not yet possess a tythe of the 
sorts known in warm countries. Man 
of these are figured and described in 
Rumphius’s Hortus Ambovnensis, 
Roxburgh’s Coromandel, &c.; the 
Durior, Mangostan, and Mango, are 
among the number. The first two 
are reckoned by mauy superior to the 
pine-apple; and Sir Joseph Banks, 
(Hort. Trans. vol. i, p. 151,) ventures 
to predict, that ‘ere long these and 
other valuable fruits will be frequent 
at the tables of opulent persons; and 
some of them, perhaps, in less than 
halfa century, be offered for sale on 
€very market-day at Covent Garden.’ 
wae ach also remains to bedone in the 

y of diffusing the comforts of horti- 


an assemblage of 





culture among the lower classes. Very 
few farmers know how to make the 
most of their gardens. Pollard trees 
in hedges might be advantageously 
replaced by the pear or the apple ; and 
even the hedges themselves, as is done 
in some parts of Clydesdale, by lines of 
damson plums, a native fruit of great 
utility both for wine and pies, and 
which will ripen inevery season. How 
much the comfort and happiness, the 
attachment to their homes, families, 
and country, and the improvenrent in 
manners and in morals of the labour- 
ing classes, might be increased, by im- 


proving their cottages and gardens, it | 


is not easy to determine. Itis a ge- 
neral remark of travellers, which holds 
true over all Europe, that the condi- 
tion of the cottager may always be 
known by his garden. But we have 
only to compare one part of Britain 
with another, to be convinced how 
inuch is wanting in tls respect. In 
short, there are few modes in which a 
landed proprietorcould confer so much 
happiness at so little expense with so 
much eventual benetit both to himself 
and the country, as by rendering every 
cottage on hisestate a comimodious and 
comfortable habitation, adding to each 
a small garden. A little additional Ja- 
bour of his gardener would supply them 
with fruit trees, seeds and plants of use- 
ful culinary vegetables, and instruct 
the tenant in their culture: premiums 
or other means night be adopted for re- 
warding such as kept their plots in the 
best order. Much might be done by 
the horticultural societies in this way ; 
and we intreat their attention to so be- 
nevolent and patriotic an object. 

We have but little room to speak of 
ornamental! gardening, in which much 
improvement may also be made by 
simplifying the modes of culture, ac- 
climating tender species, and improv- 
ing the popular varieties. The rose, 
dahlia, and chrysanthemum, shew 
what may be done. This branch, in- 
deed, has prospered wonderfully dur- 
ing the last half century. The total 
number of exotics, hardy and tender, 
introduced into this country, appears 
to be 11,970, of which the first forty- 
seven species, including the orange, 
apricot, pomegranate, &c, were intro- 
duced previously or during the reign of 
Henry VIII.; 533 during that of Eli- 
zabeth; 578 during the reign of the 
two Charleses and Cromwell; 44 in the 
short reign of James II. ; 298 in that of 
William and Mary; 230 in that of 
Anne; 182 in that of George I.; 1770 
in that of George II. ; and no fewer 
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| than 6756 in the rergn of George ITE. >’ 
above half the whole number of exotics 
now in the gardens of this country ? 
For this proud accession to our exotic 
botany in the last ceutury, the public 
pare chiefly indebted to Sir 
|} Banks, and Messrs. Lee and Kennedy, 
of the Hammersmith Nursery. Thete 
is still ampte room forimprovement, and 
as this, though generally the work of 
individuals, 1s always rendered more 
effectual when sanctioned by wealth 
band influence, it furnishes additional 
inotives for the establishment of Horti- 
cultural Secieties. 

The London Horticultural Society 
owes its origin, in some measure, to 
T. A. Koight, Esq. of Downton Cas- 
tle, its president. This gentleman be- 
gan so early as 1795, to send papers to 
the Royal Society on grafting and other 
horticaltural subjects. Finding a 
congenial mind in the president and 
some of the fellows, a sort of private 
Horticultural Society was formed in 
1805, and finally incorporated by royal 
charter, iu 1809. The charter states 
the object of the society to be the im- 
provement of horticulture in all its 
branches; empowers it to purchase 
funds to the annual value of 10001., 
and to make and alter bye-laws, &c. 
The society has beld meetings and read 
papers from 1805; a volume of their 
Transactions appeared in 1812, a se- 
cond in 1818, and athird in 1820. In 
1817, the society became occupiers ofa 
small garden near Hammersmith; and 
they have a much more extensive one 
in contemplation. They have corres- 
ponding members in almost every part 
of the globe, from many of whom they 
have already procured seeds and plants. 
They have also sent a gardener to In- 
dia and China, to collect and bring 
home in a living state, plants of the 
finer oriental fruits. ‘Ihe society dis- 
tribute gold and silver medals us pre- 
miums, as well to amateurs as to prac- 
tical gardeners. Practical gardeuers, 
it is to be observed, are admitted as fel- 
lows ut-a more moderate rate than ama- 
teurs, and those who are not admitted 
as fellows, if deemed eligible, may be 
admitted as corresponding members; 
thus the society consists of about three 
parts of amateurs, and one of practical 
gardeners. 

The Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety originated from a Florists’ Socie- 
ty. which existed in Ediaburgh, from 
1803. it enlarged its views, and be- 


came the Caledonian Society, in 1809. 
Its objects are the same as those of the 





London Seviety ; but it embraces also 
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some branches of domestic economy 
unnotited by the former, such as the 
management of bees, and the manu- 
facture of British wines. It also ex- 
tends its views to planting. It has 
published three octavo volumes of me- 
moirs, the last in 1819. Its members 
are classed similarly to those of the 
London Society ; it has procured, or is 
about to procure, an experimental gar- 
den, and it distributes gold and silver 
medals. Three-fourths of its mem- 
bers are practical gardeners. 

Both the societies distribute medals 
and premiums; those given by the 
London Society have been chiefly pre- 
sented to patrons of gardening, rather 
than to practical gardeners. The me- 
dals and premiums of the Caledonian 
Society have, however, been confined 
alinost entirely to practical men, and 
the objects selected have been very ju- 
diciously chosen. The success of both 
these societies has been proportioned to 
their merit; they are a stimulus to ex- 
ertion, and not only have tended consi- 
derably to improve the cultivation of 
our native productions, but are contin- 
ually adding new stores to that bounty 
with which nature has stocked our ¢ sea- 
girt isle.’ 
mel 4 pe 

SOCIETY Or ARTS. * 
Owe of the most numerous and re- 
spectable meetings -we have for a long 
time witnessed, took place, on Wed- 
nesday, at the Freemason’s Hall, in 
Great Queen Street, for the purpose of 
hearing the Annual Report of this so- 
ciety, and witnessing the distribution 
of honorary medals to the successful 
candidates in the several branches of 
fine arts, manufactures, &c. The re- 
port contained many interesting facts, 
strikingly illustrative of the success of 
the exertions of the society. After it 
bad been read, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, who presided, distri- 
buted the honorary rewards, accompa- 
nying each with some appropriate ob- 
servations. The first gentleman named 
was C. Fyshe Palmer, Esq. M. P. to 
whom were given two large gold me- 
dals and a large silver medal; the two 
first for planting 280 acres with 893,420 
forest tress, and 30,700 oaks for tim- 
ber; the latter for sowing 216 bushels 
of acorns on 240 acres. The next was 
a large gold medal, given to Thomas 
Wilkinson, Esq. of Fitzroy Square, 
for sowing 240 bushels of acorn on 260 
acres. Thesmall, or Ceres gold me- 
dal, was given to Sir W. Templer 
Pole, Bart. Shute House, near Axmin- 
ster, for raising 896,000 oaks from 





acorns. To Henry Potts, Esq. the 
large silver medal, for planting 194 
acres with 528,240 forest tress; and to 
Edward Dawson, Esq. the large gold 
medal, for embanking 166 acres of 
marsh land from the sea. To the 
candidates an the polite arts, there 
were 41 medals of different kinds 
distributed. Mr. W. Salisbury, of 
Brompton, received the Ceres silver 
medal, for matting made of the Typha 
latifolia, or bull-rush, which promises 
to be a source of employment to many 
poor persons. The Isis gold medal, 
was given to Mr, Bishop, for his disco- 
very of mill-stone of superior quality. 
In mechanics, there were fourteen in- 
ventions. Lieut. N. H. Nicholas, 
R. N. received the large silver medal, 
for a semaphore of superior construc- 
tion. Mr. S. Barlow, of the Royal 
Academy, of Woolwich, received the 
large gold medal, for the invention of 
au instrument to correct the local varia- 
tion of a ship’s compass. The gold 
medal was also granted to Mr. Jacob 
Perkins, of Fleet Street, for a most 
important invention of instruments to 
ascertain the trim of a ship, whether 
loaded or unloaded, at sea or in har- 
bour. This gentleman also received 
the large silver medal, for the discovery 
of a method of ventilating the holds of 
ships, and warming and ventilating 
apartments. 
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THE PARTING: A DRAMATIC SKETCH 
Scene—A GARDEN—Albert and Amelia. 


ALBERT. Nay, do not weep thus, dear Amelia! 
But lessen the keen pangs of separation 
By thinking of a sure, though distant, day 
When we shall meet,—meet happily again. 
Amelia. I hope so, Albert ;—but ‘tis hard to 
‘part, 
"Tis very hard—why, even in infant days, 
When we lay few things heavily to heart, 
I could not bear to be deprived of thee 
Even for a day !—while my companions played, 
I sat alone, weeping, that thou wert gone.— 
And now thou’rt going so—so far away— 
Mountains shall rise—and waves shall roll be- 
tween us, 
And thou wilt gaze upon the mighty things 
The world has store of—soon forgetting me. 
Albert. Forgetting thee, Amelia! scarce a 
pans 
Thus leaving thee inflicts, can equal that 
Thy words now give !—forget thee! never— 
never! 
Amelia. But thou wilt see the bright, the 
beautiful, 
The wily fond—the fascinating fair . 
Of sunnier climes, and thy warm heart will 
yield ae 
An easy prey—I know, I fear it will. 
Albert. O, trust me, dearest, the true heart 


that roves 


Unwillingly from thee—aud would not go 


ee 


SS — 
Could it remain with safety, or with that 
Which most [ prize—with honour to myself: 
O, trust me, my own dear Amelia, : 
That fond and faithful heart shall never own 
Another mistress, and may never meet 
A lovelier, fonder, gentler, truer one !— 
And is thy love so cold and unconfiding, 
That thou believest chance or change can 
shake 
My steadfast soul and alter my heart's truth ? 
And is our parting then so free from pain, 
That thou must conjure up these ideal griefg 
To rack thy mind withal ?—Believe me, dearest 
If thou art destined ne’er to taste of pain, 
Save such as my desertion would inflict, 
Few maidens will be happier. 
Amelia. My love, 
Forgive ine, if I wronged thee—I am now 
A prey to fears—to doubts which ne’er betore 
Oppressed me. 
Albert. Try to conquer them, dear love. 
Amelia. How conquer them ?—"tis easy to 
give counsel, 
But thou wilt soun be very far away, 
And I shall be left lonely, sadly here,— 
Then how can I ensure thy love for me. 
Thus far thou hast been constant, but the mind 
Of man is fickle, and his heart is frail, 
And wilt thou teach me to forget how Charles 
(Burton, I mean, your friend and prototype,) 
Vow’d to poor Julia everlasting love, 
And broke his vow ina far distant clime,— 
Wedded that foreign girl, and brought her here 
To laugh at his first love, poor Julia ? 
Now, Burton seemed as generous and true, 
As lofty-soul’d, as thou art, and his words 
Were framed to promises of constancy 
As thine now are,—and my heart-broken friend 
Boasted attractions far exceeding mine ; 
Yet he was false to her, and thou may’st be— 
But I am wrong,—lI see my doubts distress 
thee. 
Albert. My sweetest self-tormentor! could] 
think 
That thou wert earnest in these unkind thoughts, 
I might again protest ;—but no, these fears 
Spring from thy o’erwrought feelings, and I can 
Forgive, and need not seek to controvert them; 
Save by repeating love’s all-binding oath 
I never will forget thee, or prove false 
ee my first love where’er I stray! . 
Amelia. "Tis as thou say’st—despairunnerves 
my mind— 
I know not what I say—lI am unused 
To suffer, and this sorrow makes ine mad! 
Albert. For thy sake, dearest, I regret that 
thou | 
Hast tortures of such deep intensity ; 
But, as for myself, since they prove thy truth, 
My feeling is a strangely mingled one— 
Sorrow with soothing satisfaction mix'd. 
Thy love, I feel, will very safely pass 
Through the ordeal of absence and of years - 
Amelia. And must we part, and must I say— 
farewell ! 
O, God! 
Albert. We shall meet 
Again, dear love! 
Amelia. But we must sever now. 
Should we not meet on earth, as something 
whispers uk 
My shrinking heart we shall not,—yet tha 
God! ; 
We shall unite again in heaven, and there 
We lose not those we love.—No, Albert, no: 
In heaven there are no — ; wesh 
Again in that elysium of love. 
“Albert. Why should’st thou deem that W* 





now part for ever? 
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We shall be happy here when I return,— 
As { most surely shall! In the meanwhile, 
Cherish my little favourite, (she has 
Your hair and eyes, and something in her voice 
Almost as sweet as yours,) the lovely Anné ;— 
That bright child, shining in such loveliness, 
As seldom deigns to dwell upon the earth,— 
An angel infant, in whose gentle smile 
My love has lived when thou hast been away ; 
1 know thou lovest her, and for my sake wilt 
Woo her from her mother, and let ber be 
The lightener of thy sorrows ; now—farewell ! 
Amelia. That dreadful word again 'I can- 
not say it! 
Albert. One kiss on thy pale forehead— 
And [am gone! [Exit. 
April I. J. W. Dacay. 
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TO *#* €*, 
Tuy spirit’s purity, like yon pale star 
At night, thro’ cloudless skies shall wildly 
roam, 
Shedding its lucid beams, each tower and 
dome 
Glittering with silvery light; perchance to 
guide 
Some lonely wanderer on his course, as wide 
As the bright rolling moon in twilight grey, 
Sailing in lovely splendour far away, 
Sports thro’ the azure clouds her silver car: 
When thus the aérial waste with sylph-like 
tread, ; 
Thy cheek one substance with the moon- 
beam pale, , 
And thy black tresses waving round thy head 
Like some dark mist, that seems a shadowy 
veil 
To all thy beauty ; when thou thus shalt rove, 
Oh! cast one glance, and think’tis thee I 
love. H. A. 
15th May, 1821. 
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TO A WILD FLOWER. 
AL! hail to thee, beautiful thing ! 
That spreadest thy face to the sun ;—~ 
Thou seemest to welcome the spring, 
As I in my rapture have done. 


Thou smilest amid the green grass 
That's bending about the pale flower, 
As over the zephyr like pass 
The breezes of many a bower 


And yet in thine innocence sweet, 
Thou kissest the breeze of the day, 
Like one who ne’er dreamt of deceit, 
Who knows not that man will betray. 


And thou, like a desolate thing, 

Art spurn’d by too many, alas ! 
Because thou dost far away fling 

Thy fragrance amid the green grass. 


And yet thou art sweeter I ween, 
The beautiful pastures amid— 

Than all, that in gardens have been 
Where, to enter, the sun is forbid ! 


Too like the poor PoET aft thou, 
That's born where misfortune presides— 

He feels the neglect of the proud, and must bow 
To the scorfer, who genius derides. 


. WILForD. 
STANZAS 
To cece 


An’ why did I ever yield my heart 
_Totbe bright influence of thine eyes, 
Since thou can’st act the cruel part, 
And faugh to scom my burning sighs? 





A curse upon the fascination, | 
Which thus can lead my steps astray; 

While lost in beauty’s admiration, 
To honour’s fane I slight the way. 


Yet, oh! T cannot thus deceive me, 
With thoughts of what can never be; 

The breath of heaven would sooner leave me, 
Than woman’s soft idolatry. 


Then still exert thy tyranny,— 

Thy law’s a smile—thy power's a tear ; 
He, who in all else would be free, 

Is yet content thy chains to wear. 








April, 1821. e* M. 
oo ————— 
Fine Arts. 
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MR. HOFLAND’S EXHIBITION. 
WuiLe we acknowledge with pleasure 
the important services that have been 
rendered to the Fine Arts by the in- 
stitution of the Royal Academy, we 
cannot but regret that any circum- 
stances should exclude works of real 
merit, or that any system of favourit- 
ism should be adopted in conducting 
its affairs, That the apartments at 
Somerset House are too confined, and 
very insufficient for the display of the 
numerous clever productions that are 
sent, and that the walls are fully cover- 
ed, we will admit; ‘but that a picture 
by Mr. Hofland, and one of the best 
he has ever produced, should be ex- 
cluded, or that a doubt should be ex- 
pressed as to its admission, is much to be 
regretted; and this the more so, as the 
present exhibition of the Royal Acade- 
might have been weeded, (and improv- 
ed by it too,) to have made room for 
twenty such pictures as-that of Mr. 
Hofland. - Why, in the name of com- 
mon-sense, is that wretched lumbering 
picture, * The discovery of the Rega- 
lia in Scotland,’ suffered to occu- 
py the largest portion of its walls, while 
some beautiful productions are placed 
in situations where they are completely 
lost? This is a subject worthy of con- 
sideration, and the present president 
cannot do a better service to the arts, 
thau by seeing that, in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Academy, 
equal justice is done to all. 

Every person who has been in the 
habit of frequenting the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, will recollect Mr. 
Hofland’s beautiful landscapes, of 
which he has sent nearly forty during 
the last ten annual exhibitions. This 
year he sent a single picture, when 
learning that a doubt was expressed 
whether it would be hung up or not, 
he withdrew it, and now exhibits it with 
his other pictures, ina gallery of his 
own, There are, in the whole, thirty- 





nine pictares; the principal one, which 
had been sent to the Academy, is No, 


29, *Richmond, from Twickenham 
Park.” The Emperor of Russia, on 
his visit to this country, declared Rich- 
mond Hill to be the most béantiful 
scenery he had ever beheld. We do 
not name the imperial autocrat as the 
best judge of landscape, but in this he 
only affirms what has been said by al- 
most every traveller. To the metro- 
politan public the scene is sufficiently 
familiar, and, therefore, they will be 
able to appreciate the merit of Mr. 
Hofland’s delightful view of it. The 
admirable brilliance and clearness of 
the sky, when all nature seems to join 
to render her favourite spot beautiful, 
the stream of sunshine in the fore- 
ground, and the fidelity of tone and 
richness of colouring in the distance, all 
bespeak the hand of a master. The 
coup d’eil is beautiful; but the figures 
in the fore-ground are too stiff and for- 
mal, and they do not group harmo- 
niously. It is, however, a charming 
picture, and nothing would please us 
better,—the scene itself, of which it is 
<o lively a representation, excepted. 
That such a picture should have been 
exeluded from the Royal Academy, 
gives us an unfavourable opinion of 


‘the taste or partiality of the council 


who have the decision in these matters. 
‘No. 1h; ‘ A View ‘from Richmond 
Hill—Evening,’ is another charming 
picture, in which the artist has, with 
the poet, traced— 
‘The matchless vale of Thames 


Fair winding up, to where the muses haunt 
In Twickenham’s bowers.’ 


Among other pictures, we confess we 
were much pleased with No. 8, ‘ White 
Knights,’"—No. 19, ‘ Shefheld by 
Moonlight,’— No, 34, ‘ Crickhowel 
Bridge, on the River Usk;" and No. 
31, Windsor, from Clewer Meadows,’ 
in which the landscape is touched off 
with greatdelicacy ; and the whole pic- 
ture wears an aspect of cheerfulness 
which is quite delightful. The whole 
exhibition is calculated to add to Mr. 
Hofland’s well-earned reputation, and 
is highly creditable to the state of the 
Fine Afts, and well worthy of public 


patronage. 


PPP P POZA? 


Mn. WEST’S NEW GALLERY. 


Tue sons of the late venerable Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy have 
erected a gallery for the exhibition of 
his paintings, which may be consider- 
ed as.one of the most splendid orpa- 
ments of the metropolis, as well as.one 
of the most magnificent exinbitions 
that ever was furnished by a single i» 
dividual. The gallery 1s said to. be 
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the most extensive private room in 
England, measuring 76 feet in length, 
45 in breadth, and 25 in height. This 
room contains nearly 100 pictures, 
principally of large dimensious, aud 
on scripture subjects. If the * Death 
on the Pale Horse,’ the ‘Christ reject- 
ed,” the * Moses receiving the Tables,’ 
were the subjects of universal admira- 
tion when exhibited singly, it may ea- 
sily be judged how much the public 
attention must be excited to sve these 
with nearly all the principal works 
of this great artist, collected toge- 
ther, and presenting a coup d’eil of 
unrivalled splendour and magnificence. 
The genius of West is here displayed 
to due advantage, and shews a surpris- 
ing versatility of talent, which could 
contract itself to a beautifully finished 
cabinet picture, delighting by its deli- 
cucy, or expand to immense historical 
compositions, which astonish by their 
grandeur and magnitude. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS'’S PICTURES. 

The most valuable of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s pictures having been dis- 
posed of, Saturday last was devoted to 
the sale of his unfinished paintings, 
sketches, first designs, &c. ; these ex- 
cited great interest among the artists, 
who, as might be expected, were the 
principal purchasers. 

The first article of consequence put 
up, was a Sketch Book of Sir Joshua, 
being the rough note book of his tour 
in Italy. [It contained cursory memo- 
randa of his opinions on the great 
works of art in that country, inter- 
spersed with coarse sketches apparent- 
ly illustrative. This book, which 
from its age and service, presented 20 
very handsome appearance, excited a 
very spirited bidding, and was pur- 
chased by Mr. Herschel for 100 gui- 
neas. 3 

Several similar books of stitched 
leaves were put up, many of them with 
scarcely any thing in them. Onewith 
96 leaves sold for 25 gs. to Mr. Soane, 
R.A. Three small ones 30 gs. Ano- 
ther with 84 leaves, filled principally 
with designs, 30 guineas and a-half to 
Mr. Soane. 

The uwiitinished pictures were sold 
separately: the principal were— 

' A Portrait of Mrs. Barrington, 17 gs. 
—Arn unfinished Portrait of Sir Joshua, by 
himself, 32 gs. to Mr. Jackson, R. A.— 
Sketches for the Portraits of the Marquis 
of Rockingham and his Secretary, Mr. 
Burke, 11. 6s.—A Miniature Portrait, in 
oil, of their jate Majesties, 14 gs.—A do. 
of his present Majesty, when Prince of 
Wales, 14 gs. and a-half.— An: early 


Sketch of Sir Joshua, 20 gs. and a-half.— 
Moses in the Bullrushes, 42 gs.—Sketch 
of a Holy Family, 33 gs.—A Copy of 
Rembrandt’s Head, 21 gs—A Picture of 
Miss Beauclerc,as Una, 37 gs. ‘The ma- 
hogany easel of Sir Joshua, very much 
out of repair, 6 gs. 
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Drury Lane.—The benefits have 
commenced at this theatre very au- 
spiciously. On Monday night, that 
excellent and deserving actress, Miss 
Kelly, had the due compliment paid 
to her worth and talents in a very 
crowded house, which was honoured 
with a visit from her Majesty. The 
play was the comedy of A Bold Stroke 
for a Husband, which was admirably 
supported in all its leading characters, 

Covent Garpen.—A new tragedy, 
entitled Damon and Pythias, was pro- 
duced at this theatre on Monday night. 
It is founded on the well-known story 
of those celebrated friends, which be- 
ing too simple for the ground-work of 
a drama, the author has resorted to his 
invention in order to make up for the 
paucity of characters and incidents in 
the original story. How far he has 
succeeded in the attempt of adding to 
his materials without weakening the in- 
terest or violating the consistency of 
his main plot, will best appear from a 
brief sketch of the fable, as it is deve- 
Joped in the drama itself. The prn- 
cipal characters were thus cast ;— 

Dyonisius ............Mr. Abbot 

Damon...............-Mr. Macready 

PYUias. «. occccces cools &. REMDIC 

Damocles ............Mr. Egerton 

Lucullus .............Mr. Connor 

EME ve pene saedces Miss Dance 

| RPP Teri re Miss Foote. 

The tragedy opens with the designs of 
Dionysius to subvert the republic of Sy- 
racuse, In which he succeeds. Damon, a 
disciple ‘cf Pythagoras, indignant at the 
usurpation, enters the Senate while they 
are in the act of surrendering their liber- 
ties and appointing Dionysius their king. 
Failing in his endeavours to avert the ca- 
lamity by reasoning with the Senate, Da- 
mon attempts the hfe of the tyrant, but is 
seized and condemned to die. 

While these transactions are going on, 
his friend Pythias is engaged at the altar 
of Hymen with the fair Cleanthe; but 
the marriage ceremony is interrupted by 
a messenger, who informs him of Damon’s 
sentence. Pythias flies to meet his friend, 
and, imploring Dionysius in his behalf, 
obtains permission for him to visit his 
wife Hermion before he suffers. His 
prayer is granted upon the condition that 
he shall remain in Damon’s place, and 
undergo the sentence in case he should 











not return.—Dionysius, resolving to put 





—_—_— —_..... 





Pythias to the severest trial, assumes » 
disguise, and informs him that means have 
been taken to intercept Damon and pre- 
vent him from keeping his promise. He 
contrives also to bring Cleanthe and his 
father into the dungeon to enforce his 
persuasion, and induce him to escape. 
But their arguments and entreaties fail, 
Pythias remains unshaken. The visit of 
Damon to his home gives rise to an af- 
fectionate scene between him and his 
wife and child, and the device of Lucul- 
lus, to save his master’s life by killing the 
horses on which they were to travel, cre- 
ates a suspense at the moment when it is 
most necessary. ‘The preparation for the 
execution of Pythias, the agony of his 
wife, and his own anxiety, fill up the in- 
terval until Damon arrives just in time to 
rescue him from the axe. The frieuds 
embrace, when Dionysius appears, and in 
person pronounces pardon to the con. 
demned in admiration of the friendship 
which they had mutually exhibited. 


As a deviation from the history of 
this striking instance of friendship was 
unavoidable, the question is, whether 
the alteration made by the author is 
the most judicious; to us it does not 
appear so, for the overwrought anxiety 
of Pythias for the retura of Damon at 
the critical hour, though very natural 
toa man in such circumstances, inter- 
feres with and degrades that fine senti- 
ment of friendship which he was born 
to dignify. This might certainly have 
been avoided, if the author had made 

ese two friends rivals for the hand 
of Cleanthe, and Damon the favour- 
ed lover; the friendship of Pythias 
would then have been heightened (if 
such friendship could receive any aug- 
mentation), by placing himself in jeo- 
pardy for his frieud. Another defect 
in this tragedy is not only the want of 
interest, but the similarity between the 
few incidents of which the drama con- 
sists. The interviews between Damon 
and his wife resemble those between 
Pythias and his wife too closely, for 
the situations are the same, and the 
sentiments dictated by these situations 
cannot be widely different, Each 
wife implores her husband to save him- 
self, and each is unsuccessful in her 
entreaties. ‘Their respective sufferings 
originate in the same cause—the ap- 
prehension of losing those to whom they 
are the most attached; there is, conse- 
quently a monotony in_ their grief, 
which prepares our feelings, not for 
sympathy -but resistance. 

Notwithstanding these defects, the 
tragedy has abundant redeeming merit. 
Much ingenuity ts displayed in the con- 
struction of the plot, which ts go judici- 
ously arranged and divided into scenes, 
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that the interest accumulates with the 
progress of the story. The language 
js good, and there are many poetical 
passages of great force and beauty. 
The throes and struggles which tear 
the bosom of Damon and Pythias, 
when by turns they are called on to sa- 
crifice the tenderest feelings of the 
heart at the sacred shrine of friendship, 
impart to the principal scenes an in- 
tensity of interest which we seldom 
weet with in modern tragedy, Every 
advantage has been taken, which the 
subject afforded, of producing stage 
effect, and no expense has been spared 
by the managers in bringing it out, 
The acting was admirable throughout, 
Macready displayed great vigour, and, 
in seine passages, quite electrified the 
audience. C. Kemble was very im- 
pressive in the character of Pythias, 
and in the enthusiasin which he dis- 
plays, when he beholds his friend re- 
turning, but wishes he may be mis- 
taken, he was very fine. Miss Dance 
and Miss Foote were very effective in 
their respective characters. The tra- 
gedy, we understand, was originally 
written bya Mr. Benham, of Dublin, 
and afterwards retouched and adapted 
to the stage by Mr. Shiel. It was 
completely successful. 


~~ 








Literature and Science. 


Music.—We understand that a very 
curious invention, or discovery, we 
know not well which to call it, has been 
made in the art of musical composition. 
As it has been described to us, cards 
are prepared, on each of which a bar 
of an air is arranged according to a 
certain rhythm and key. Four packs 
of these cards, marked A, B, C, and 
D, are mingled together; and as the 
cards are drawn, and arranged before a 
performer in the order of that series, it 
will be found, that an original air ts 
obtained. The cards hitherto made, 


we have been told, are as waltzes, and. 


wane perfectly. The invention may 
e called Musical Permutation. It 
as received, however, improperly, the 


name of The Musical Kaleidoscype. 
aan LS 
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nifetis uf apes in saltibus omnia dimant, 
mnia nog ttidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 

LUCRETIUS. 
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Lalla Rookh.—Moore’s gorgeous de- 
scriptions of eastern scenery and man- 
ners, had given a new direction to the 
regal magnificence of the Prussian 


“ourt, ata fete at the Castle of Berlin,. 


ot ai. ie amt. a. sini e ai 


on the 27th of January. It was sup-{ sesses, as is the case with most of them, 


posed that the royal couple, Lalla 
Rookh and the Prince Abiris, along 
with Aurenzeb and Abdallah, attend- 
ed by their queens and the people 
forming their courts, were present at 
the representation of the principal epi- 
sodes, by tableaux vivahns formed by 
people, whose attitudes, remaining un- 
changed for a certain time, convey the 
idea of a living picture. For this pur- 
pose a theatre had been constructed in 
the hall, in which these pictures were 
exhibited. They consisted of scenes 
taken from the four poetical narratives 
interwoven in the poem. Each of 
these performances was preluded by a 
song from the pen of Dr. Spiker. 
Lalla Rookh was represented by her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of 
Russia, daughter of his Majesty, and 
the Prince Abiris by his Royal High- 
ness the Grand Duke Nicholas of 
Russia. Aurenzeb was Prince Wil- 
liain, brother of his Majesty; and Ab- 
dallah, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland. The rest of the royal 
family appeared as Indian or Buccha- 
rian princes, sons, daughters, and no- 
bles of Aurenzeb and Abdallah, all in 
the dresses they were to represent. The 
last tableau was followed by a ballet 
executed by the ladies and gentlemen 
of the court, in the national dresses, and 
wearing wreaths of roses. The num- 
ber of people present, is estimated to 
have amounted to more than 4000, 
American Criticism.—As some of our 
readers may entertain a better opinion 
of American criticism than ourselves, 
we copy the following profound remarks 
on the last novel of Kenilworth, from 
the New York Evening Post, of April 
14th. The editor, Mr. Coleman, we 
believe, must have a strange taste, and 


| we leave him to all the enjoyment it is 


capable of affording him, and to prefer, 
if he wishes it, the novels of Mackenzie 
or Miss Burney to the Heart of Mid 
Lothian.—Ep. 

‘I will make but asingie observation 
on this novel, for which I must beg 
pardon of its numerous delighted rea- 
ders, or at least those who affect to be 
so, which is, that I have found it, (as 
I have found most of those from the 
same pen,) made up of improbable tn- 
cident and frivolous dialogue quite 
unworthy of that serious portion of time 
consumed in perusing it, and which is 
very inadequately compensated for in 
the neatness of style'in which it must 
he allowed its inanity is conveyed. 


Beautiful traits, it undoubtedly pos- 





but, after all, it is a grain of wheat hid 





in a bushel of chaff. The world of 
novel readers ap to me to be infa- 
tuated in their predilection for the 
works of this author; who I can never 
believe is Sir Walter Scott, after the 
gross ignorance he discovers in the 
Heart of Mid Lothian of the laws of 
evidence and the practice of courts. 
For artless pathos, natural incident, 
interspersed with moral and sentimen- 
tal reflections, the Julia de Roubigne 
of Mackenzie is worth the whole brood. 
In broad humour, Smollett, (bating 
his coarseness and obscenity ;) in ge- 
nuine wit, Fielding; and in busy and 
interesting incident, Miss Burney, (not 
Mrs. De Arblay ;) are, | think, much 
his superiors.’ 

—_—Cl_____ 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
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Tue attention of Advertisers is particularly 
called to the peculiar advantages that must re- 
sult from their Advertisements being placed in 
the columns of The Literary Chronicle, over 
any weekly or daily publication. Besides 
finding a station in a work not merely of im- 
mediate but of permanent interest and constant 
reference, it must be obvious that they come 
directly before the eye and under the notice of 
intelligent readers, who are looking for novel- 
ties in literature and subjects connected with 
the Arts and Sciences. Far different are 
the views of the readers of. diurnal journals, 
where the news of the day is the principal ob- 
ject of pursuit, and where the crowded miscel- 
laneous advertisements bury or exclude those 
for which a literary paper is evidently a fitter 
medium. 

*,.* To insure regular insertion, it is re- 
quested that Advertisements may be sent by 
Thursday, at the latest, the extent of the week- 
ly impression of the Literary Chronicle, requir- 
ing that the work should go to press early. 








This day is published, with an Engraving, 14s. 
SECOND EDITION, 

AN AUTUMN NEAR THE 
RHINE; or, SKETCHES of COURTS, SO- 
CIETY, and SCENERY in GERMANY, near 
the RHINE. To which are now added, an Ac- 
count of a Tour in the Taunus Mountains, in 
the Year 1820, and Translations from Schiller, 
Gvéthe, and other German Poets. 

Printed for JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, price 18s. 
BANNOCK BURN, a Novet, in 
Three Volumes. 

London: Printed for JoHN Warren, Old 
Bond Street; and W. BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh. 





New Poems, by a Sailor. 
This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 
LAYS ON LAND: 
By ISMAEL FITZADAM, 
Formerly an able Seaman on board the ——_. 
Frigate. 
. Also, by the same Author, Ss. 6d. 
THE HARP of the DESERT, contatming the 
BATTLE OF ALGIERS, &c. 
Printed for Joun Warren, Old Bond Stréét. 
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This day is published, in 8vo. price 14s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL and HIS 
TIMES. By THOMAS CROMWELL. 

With a Portrait, from an Original Painting in 
the Author's possession, a Fac-Simile of Crom- 
well's 8i and Seal to the Warrant for 
Beheading Charles I., Original Memoirs of bis 
Descendants, Letters, and other interesting Do- 
cumentts. 

Printed for Joun Warren, Old Bond Street. 
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Mr. Harlitt’s New Work. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 14s. in bds. 


TABLE-TALK; or, Original Essays. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
Contents.—On the Pleasure of Painting— 
On the Past and Future—On Genius and Com- 
mon Sense—Character of Cobbett—On People 
with one Idea—On the Ignorance of the Learn- 
ed—The Indian Jugglers—On Living to one’s 
self—On Thought and Action—On Will-mak- 
ing—On certain Inconsistencies in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's Discourses—On Paradox and Com- 
mon-place—On Vulgarity and Affectation. 
Printed for JoHN WarreEN, Old Bond Street. 








New Poem, with Illustrations. 


This day is published, in royal 8vo. with Twen- 
ty-six Plates, price 2]s. 
TAKINGS, or the LIFE of «a COL- 
LEGIAN: a POEM: illustrated by Twenty- 

six Etchings, from Designs, 
By R. DAGLEY, 

Author of ¢ Select Gems from the Antique,’ a 
Compendium of the Theory and Practice of 
Drawing and Painting, &c. 

‘ Perbaps it may turn out a Song, 
Perhaps turn out a Sermon.’—Burns. 

London: Printed for JoHN Warren, Old 
Bond Street; and G. and W. B. Wuarrraker, 
Ave-Maria Lane. 


To Parents, Guardians, and ali those who are 

engaged in the Instruction of Youth. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. in boards, or 
in Six Parts, price 6d. each, 
AN IMPROVED GRAMMAR of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In which the 
Genius of the English Tongue is especially at- 
tended to, and all imitations of the Greek and 
Latin Grammars discarded; adapted to the 
comprehension of persons desirous of teaching 
themselves, and principally intended for the 
use of the Woiking Classes of Society. To 
which is added, a brief view of the Discove- 
ries of Mr. Horne Tooke, on the formation of 
Language. By WILLIAM GREATHEED 
LEWIS. 


‘ I consider Graminar as absolutely necessary 
in the search after philosophical truth, and I 
think it not less necessary in the most important 
questions concerning religion and civil society.’ 
—Horne TOoKe. 

In this Work the Author has pointed out 
much false doctrine, and many erroneous prin- 
ciples in the popular Grammar of Mr. Cobhett. 
This Grammar, like Mr. Cobbett’s, is intended 
forthe use of the Working Classes of Society. 
The Author has, however, refrained from intro- 
ducing Political Remarks, on the supposition 
that such remarks would be calculated to divert 
the attention of the learners froin the subject 
-more immediately under their consideration. 

Subsesibers, whose sets are incomplete, 





should complete them immediately, while | 


there are odd mumbers to be bad. 


Printed and published by Dolby, 299, 


Strand, London ; and sold by all Booksellers. | Lorrery Tricks. 


IMPROVED GLOBEs. 


W. PINNOCK respectfully informs 
the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that he 
has on sale, variously mounted and oruament- 
ed, Addison’s NEWand IMPROVED GLOBES, 
which, from their superior elegance and cor- 
rectness, have obtained the Manufacturer the 
distinguished honour of being Patronized by, 
and appointed GLOBE MAKER to, His Most 
Gracious Majesty, GEORGE IV. 

These Globes are constructed upon the best 
principle, and engraved from entirely new De- 
signs, containing every Discovery and Improve- 
ment that has been made both in Geography and 
Astronomy up tothe presentday. The elegant 
18-inch Globes have, by the express command 
of his Majesty, been recently fitted up at Carl- 
ton Palace. They are in great estimation by 
the most scientific persons, and are now very ge- 
nerally introduced into the Libraries of the No- 
bility, their beauty and correctness being un- 
rivalled. W. PInNock, however, begs to ob- 
serve, that the smaller Globes are on the same 
unerring principles, and are admirably adapted 
for Private Teaching and Public Schools, form- 
ing at the same time a truly useful as well as or- 
namental article of Furniture. The Globes most- 
ly in use, are the 12-inch, in mahogany frames, 
on pillar and claw stands, with Mariner’s Com- 
pass, 61. 6s.; or in stands, table high, 61. 16s. ; 
and the 18-inch, 131. 13s.; or, in reeded frames, 
181. 18s. No. 267, STRAND. 

N.B. Parties possessing old Globes, may 
have them re-covered with the above new and 
improved plates, on reasonable Terms. 
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Bibliomaniacs. 
On Saturday, June 9th, will be published, price 
‘ 2s. Gd. or on large paper, 5s. 
1. A DIALOGUE in the SHADES 
between William Caxton, a Modern Biblioma- 
niac, and William Wynhen, clerk; with the 
story of Dean Honywood’s Grubs. 

2 A BALLAD, entitled Rare Doings at Rox- 
BURGHE HaLiL. Second Edition. 

3. Extracts from the Diary of ROGER 
PAYNE; to be printed and delivered to the 
Members of the NissLe-Bis CLup, at the en- 
suing Anniversary ; with tart Notes, by the late 
G. St ns, Esq. 

4. A Copy of the TaBLer to be raised to the 
Memory of RoGerR Payne; with a Lithogra- 
phic Sketch of the MONUMENT, and an en- 
graved Vignette to the * Dialogue.’ 

Printed for WILLIAM CLARKE, New Bond St. 








Just published, by W. CLARKE, 201, Strand, 

opposite St. Clement’s Church, 
1. QUEEN MAB; a Philosophical 
Poem, in Nine Cantos, with Notes and Tra nsla- 
tions. By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLY. In 
one elegantly printed vol. 8vo. uniform with 
the ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ ‘ Cena,’ &c, price 
lZs. 6d. bvards. 

This Work was privatety printed in 1813, 
and circulated by the Author among his own 
immediate friends, since which, from its conse- 
quent scarcity, from TEN to THIRTY GUINEAS 
have been oftered for a copy. 

2. KILLING no MURDER, written by Col. 
Titus, during the Proiectorship of Oliver Crom- 
well. Price 2s. 6d. 4to. 

3. Essays on the IMMORTALITY of the 
SOUL, Suicipe, and MIRACLES. By David 
Hume. Price ls. 18mo. 

4. Mania of EMIGRATING to the Unitep 
States. By W. Clarke. Price Is. 8vo. 

5. Fun-Box broke open, or an Exposure of 





Price 6d. 





Published by J. and W. T. Cranks, Law 
Booksellers, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Ina. 
(Continued from p. 336.) 

XVII. 

In 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2i. 16s in boards 
The Second Edition, with very great Additions, 


A TREATISE on the PRINCI. 
PLES and PRACTICE of the COURT of 
CHANCERY, under the following heads :— 
1. Common Law Jurisdiction of the Chance}- 
lor; 2. Equity Jurisdiction of the Chancellor ; 
3. Statutory Jurisdiction of the Chancellor; 
and, 4. Specially delegated Jurisdiction of the 
Chancellor. 
By HENRY MADDOCK, Esq, of Lincolp’s 
Inn, Barrister at Law. 
XVIIL. 

Sheppard's Touchstone, by Preston. 

In royal 8vo, Part I11. price 12s. 

THE TOUCHSTONE of COMMON ASSUR- 
ANCES; or, a Plain and Familiar Treatise, 
opening the Learning of the Common Assur- 
ances, our Conveyances of the Kingdom. 

By WILLIAM SHEPPARD, Esq. 
With considerable Additions, by Richard Pres- 
ton, Esq., with the Additional Notes of the 
former Editor, who most liberally commuui- 
cated these notes to increase the value of the 
present editiun. 

XIX. 
Barton’s Elements. 
{n royal 8vo.:Part I. Vol. [V. to be completed 
in Twelve Monthly Parts, 

ELEMENTS of CONVEYANCING, in The- 
ory and Practice, with cursory Remarks upon 
the Study of that Science, and on the Practice 
of Conveyancing. 

By C. BARTON, Esq. 
XX. 

In 8yo. price 3s. 6d. sewed, 
THE OFFICE of CONSTABLE, being an en- 
tirely new Compendium of the Law coucerning 
that ancient Minister for the Conservation of 
the Peace; carefully compiled from the best 
Authorities ; with an Introduction, containing 
the Origin and Antiquity of the Office. 

By JOSEPH RITSON, Esa. Barrister at Law. 
Second edition, corrected and enlarged. 
XXI. 

Chancery Practice. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. (including the New Fees) price 
ll. 13s. in boards, : 
THE PRESENT PRACTICE 
and COSTS in the HIGH COURT of CHAN- 
CERY ; with Practical Directions and Remarks 
for the Guidance of the Solicitor in the con- 
ducting of a Cause, from the Commencement 
to its Close ; and also in conducting Proceed- 
ings in Lunacy and Matters under the Jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, or of the Lord Chancellor ; 1n 
which the Practice of the Court, and particu- 
larly before the Master, is fully explained ; con- 
taining a valuable Collection of Useful Prece- 
dents, with the addition of the Modern Cases 

and the late Orders of Court relative to Fees. 

By S. TURNER, Solicitor. 
Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged and im- 

proved. By ROBERT VENABLES, Esq. 
London: Printed for J. and W. T. CLARKE, 
Law Booksellers, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inv. 
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ndon :—Publushed by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
nates East of Exeter Change; where wy 4 
ments are received, and communications * for od 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold aus 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul's Church Yard; ine 
and Marshall, Stationer’'s Court ; Chapple, 5 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool ; and by all waar iae 
and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, ol 
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